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READING WITH EXPRESSION 





BALDWIN & BENDER’S READERS 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin’s Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc., and 
IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RIGHT BOOK SERIES 
First Reader ~ - > $0.30 
Second Reader -35 
Third Reader 45 
Fourth Reader -45 
Fifth Reader : «45 
Sixth Reader - 45 
Seventh Reader - 45 
Eighth Reader - 45 





FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Reader . . . $0.30 
Second Reader - - - .35 
Third Reader . : : 45 
‘Reader for Fourth and 
Fifth Years - - . .55 
Reader for Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Years . 








The publication of this new series: of réaders is an 
important event. Its authorship is conclusive evidence 
of its real worth, of its happy union of the ideal and the 
practical. It represents the most advanced thought of 
the educator and the highest art of the book illustrator. 
Years have been spent im the making, and no expense 
has been spared. 

The chief design of the books is. to help pupils to ac- 
quire the art and the habit of reading so well as to give 
pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to 
them. The selections have, to a very large extent, been 
chosen because of their suitability for providing drill 
in expressive oral reading., Supplementing many of 
the lessons are notes and exercises under the head of 
“Expression,” which will help the pupil to understand 
the selections and to secure correctness of pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

These readers are both teachable and readable; they 
are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illus- 
trations. The illustrations are of a very high literary 
quality. Besides the choicest school-book classics there 
are a large number which have never before appeared in 
school readers. This will be a refreshing change for the 
many teachers who are tired of reading over the same 
old pieces year after year. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of 
teaching reading, for it combines the best ideas of. each. 
A- number of helpful new features are also included. 
Each reading lesson is on a right-hand page, and is ap- 


proached by a carefully arranged series of preparatory 
exercises presented on the preceding left-hand page. 


Beginning with the Third Reader, selections relating 
to similar subjects or requiring similar methods of study 
or recitation, are grouped together. A large number 
of the selections have an ethical value, and teach lessons 
which, without being offensively didactic, are calculated 
to inspire worthy and noble ideals of jife and duty; many 
of the selections teach kindness to one another and a 
gentle consideration of all innocent living creatures. 


Some of the lessons are in dialogue form, while there 
are many selections that readily lend themselves to 
dramatization. “Still others are dramatic in subject al- 
though not in form. All these are particularly adapted 
to practice in oral reading, for they both encourage and 
require correct matural expression 


Every page of the series is remarkable for its clearness 
and beauty. The type is from a new font, and was es- 
pecially selected for its legibility and for its adaptation 
to the eyesight requirements of children at school, 


The pictures, of which there are more than 600, ate 
all from original drawings made especially for these 
books. They répresent the work of many of the best 
bok illustrators in America. As the series advances, 
the illustrations keep pace with the text, and while less 
numerous in the higher books, they become more com- 
plex in design and execution, embodying artistic concep- 
tions of a siperior quality 
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_ ~ THE PRESIDENT AND TRUSTS. 


ss 


President Taft devoted his message 
at the opening of Congress wholly 
to the question-of the regulation of 
trusts. Other messages, relating to 
other questions of public policy, will 
There is an advantage 
secures 


confusion; although it -gives tc :the 
executive recommendations somes 
what the effect of a serial story, with 
the customary uncertainty as to what 
may be in the next chapter. As to 
what not to do, the President holds 
that the Sherman law, in the light of 
recent judicial interpretation of | its 
provisions, is not a bar to the devel- 
opment of large business organiza- 
tion, and he declares against its re- 
peal or amendment. 


A POSITIVE POLICY. 


The President, however, is not con- 
tent with negations. He. outlines a 
direct and positive policy. While he 
would leave the existing law undis- 
turbed, he urges additional legisla- 
tion along these lines: First, a law 
which shall describe and denounce 
methods of competition which are 
unfair and badges of the unlawful 
purpose denounced in the anti-trust 
act; second, a law providing for the 
federal incorporation of such com- 
. panies doing an interstate business as 
wish to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions; and third, the creation of a 
federal corporation commission in 
the department of commerce or 
labor, to be an executive. tribunal 
with functions and ~ dignity corre- 
sponding to the interstate commerce 
commission. 


EFFECT OF THE McNAMARA 
CONFESSION. 


The effect of the McNamara con- 
fession, so far as the brothers were 
concerned, was what was expected, a 
lightening of .the sentences which 
would have been’ imposed upon them, 
if they had been convicted after main- 
tating their plea of “not guilty.” 
Nothing but the gallows, according to 
their .own counsel, Mr. Darrow, 
would have been allotted them in that 
case. As it is, J. B. McNamara, who 
confessed to actually placing the 
dynamite which blew up the Los 
Angeles Times building, and killed 
twenty-one persons, was given a life 
sentence; and his brother, J. J. Mc- 
Namara, was sentenced to. fifteen 

ears in prison. The immediate ef- 
organizations 
which had - contributed more . than 


\ $200,000 to the expenses of the de- 


fence, under the delusion that the 
men were innocent victims of a capi- 
talistic conspiracy, is to change their 
sympathy into rage. 


THE MEN “HIGHER UP.” 


It is, of course, plain that the Mc- 
Namaras did not carry on their long 
campaign of dynamiting and murder, 
which extended over the country 
from Los Angeles to Boston, and in- 
volved the perpetration of from fifty 
to sixty distinct crimes, without the 
active aid of men “higher up” who 
financed and directed their move- 

-ments. Who these men were and 


- where the money came from are the 


questions to be answered, and 
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to no one is the answer more impor- 
tant than to organized labor. Hap- 
pily; the sentencing of the Mc- 
Namaras is not the end of the case. 
The federal courts are engaged in in- 
vestigations, both at Indianapolis and 
at Los Angeles, which are expected 
to result in indictments and prosecu- 
tions which will disclose the remoter 
ramifications of this gigantic and 
murderous conspiracy. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


The treasury estimates of the ex- 
péenses of the government during the 
next fiscal year, submitted to Con- 
gress at the opening of its session, 
show, on the face of them, a reduc- 
tion of about $21,000,000 from the ac- 
tual appropriations for the current 
year. This saving is practically 
wholly in the estimates for public 
works. As for the rest, decreases in 
the estimates for the pension fund, 
the executive establishment, and the 
department of agriculture are offset 
by substantial increases in the mili- 
tary and naval estimates. As to pub- 
lic works, the sum of $13,000,000 will 
be needed to care properly for public 
buildings already authorized by spe- 
cific appropriations; and this sum, 
which is not included in’ the esti- 
mates, but goes to Congress in a 
separate note, will do away with all 
but about $8,000,000 of the apparent 
savings. The post-office department 
will spend about $260,000,000, but is 
expected to be self-sustaining. 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 


The supreme court of the United 
States has given two important deci- 
sions. In the case of :the Chicago 
beef packers, who have been strug- 
gling to secure a postponement of 
their trial until the supreme court 
should be able to pass upon the con- 
stitutional questions which the pack- 
ers raised in the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, the court refused to grant 
the stay asked for. The trial, there- 
fore, must go on without delay. In 
the Alaska coal land fraud cases the 
supreme court decided that a person 
or association is limited to one coal 
land entry in Alaska; and accordingly 
held valid the indictment which 
charges Charles F. Munday and 
Archie W. Shiels with land fraud 
conspiracy. This is an important 
victory for the government, and will 
help to dispossess the ring which has 
tried to get possession of enormous 
areas of coal lands in Alaska. 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 


From the speech made by the Ger- 
man chancellor at Berlin, just before 
reading the imperial rescript pro- 
roguing the Reichstag, it is plain that 
the explanation made by Sir Edward 
Grey in the House of Commons 
touching the Moroccan question has 
not had the hoped-for pacificatory ef- 
fect in Germany. The German chan- 
cellor placed the responsibility for 
whatever tension had arisen upon 
England. He declared the Lloyd- 
George speech of July 21.  unjusti- 
fiable, and said that if Sir Edward 
Grey had taken the German assur- 
ances in good faith, or had at any 
time frankly asked for explanations 
there would have been no_ trouble. 
The chancellor affirmed that Ger- 
many, no less than England, desired 
not only peace and friendship, but a 
betterment of -relations, but added 


that, so far as England is concerned, 
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she needs to demonstrate her desire 
im. a positive manner in her policy. 


THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 


The Italian military authorities in 
Tripoli, while themselves perpetrat- 
ing or countenancing atrocities un- 
worthy of a civilized people, profess 
horror because the Turks and Arabs 
who oppose them do not fight in ac- 
cordance with the recognized rules of 
warfare; In particular, they charge 
that their savage enemies do not re- 
spect the Geneva Red Cross. But 
the explanation is simple, as Secre- 
tary Barton of the- American board 
points out. From the Arab point of 
view, the Italians are invaders who 
are waging war against Moham- 


medanism, artd who aim ultimately at . 


the destruction of Moslem power not 
only in Africa but in Palestine. To 
them, therefore, the cross is a par- 
ticularly hateful symbol, and the red 
eross an emblem of bloody war upon 
their faith. Hence, instead of re- 
specting that symbol, they attack it 
with special ferocity. 


* 
> 


Webster’s. 
Ardent Tribute to a Springfield Product. 
{From the Troy Press.] 


The three grandest works in the 
English language, or any other, are 
the 

Holy Bible (divine), 

Shakespeare (genius), and 

Webster’s dictionary (educational). 

Together these books form a li- 
brary of inexhaustible mines of wis- 
dom, enchantment, and culture. 

The Holy Bible and Shakespeare 
are finished products; old, yet ever 
new, with no one to question their 
supremacy and immortality. To add 
to or take from these mighty vol- 
umes would be sacrilege; an impair- 
ment of their inherent grandeur, 
beauty, and power. 

Webster’s distionary (of which the 
New International is the latest, larg- 
est, most luminous, and exhaustive 
expression) differs from these other 
books because, albeit resting on a 
basis of solid scholership, it is never- 
theless an expanding and evolution- 
ary work, keeping step with the mu- 
sic of progress and gathering into its 
insatiable maw all the additions to 
the English language. 

It is a prodigy of scholastic 
achievement, eclipsing in authority, 
range, and excellence all other lexi- 
cons combined, yet retaining the sim- 
plicity and intelligibility which render 
it conveniently available for every 
class of students and readers. 

The multiplicity of modernisms 
evoked by this electrical age and its 
multifarious developments, . words 
that would be Greek to our fathers, 
are given and defined with praise- 
worthy particularity. And the accre- 
tion of new significations to old 
words, the normal result of usage, is 
presented with admirable fidelity. 

For three-quarters of a century the 
Webster dictionaries have been in the 
lead; but the New International is 
the crowning glory of them all. It 
is essentially and emphatically a 
_twentieth-century product. It makes 





“every earlier dictionary seem crude 


by comparison. 

Webster’s New International dic- 
tionary rises to the dignity of an in- 
stitution, and one-~ in which every 
speaker of the English tongue has 
great reason to be proud. 
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See Washington 


Teacher’s Christmas | 
Holiday Tour 


Wednesday, December 27, 1911 


Round Trip Fares 
$15, $14, $12 


From NEW YORK, according to hotel 
selected. Proportionate Rates from Other 
Points, Three Day Trip. All Necessary 
Expenses. Visiting All the Principal Poirts 
of Interest at the National Capital. Full | 
information and tickets may be obtained of | 
Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MacDONOUGH, 
Passenger Agent 
No. 5 Bromfield St., Boston 


District | 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 











FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER'S BOOK 
; (Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40. 


POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40c. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 

4 (An established faverite) 40c. 

All three by Mary Frances 

; Blaisdell, All three in large 
| type and fully illustrated. 


For Third-Year 
Reading 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
Burgess. 45 cents. 


FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents 


Specimen illustration from MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
“Tommy Tinker’s Book.” Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Read- 
ers,”’ and Julia Dalrymple, author of “Little Me Too,” etc. Ilue- 
trated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 
60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. The following 
volumes are ready :—— 
Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS: 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents 

A primary series which is carefully graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has an unusually large amount of 
material and is used as a basal series or an ‘‘expression series” to 
accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicaga 





Umé San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 




















The Supremacy of the 
Remington Typewriter 


guarantees the superior opportu- 
nities of every Remington operator. 

This explains in a sentence why 
most pupils want to be Remington 
operators and why they seek in- 
the 


teach the Remington. 


struction in schools which 


Remington Typewriter Company 


( Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 
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Long’s English Literature. Holiday Edition. $1.65 


Tne sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere pervading this 
work cannot but inspire a lover of good literature. _ a 

The simple beauty of its style and its originality in point of 
view have given it a charm wholly unusual in books on this sub- 
a Long’s English Literature is handsomely and profusely 
llustrated, a special feature being the frontispiece of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims in eleven colors. 


Olsen’s Pure Foods; Their Adulteration, Nutritive 
Value and Cost. Holiday Edition. $1.00 


Atatime when intelligent people are realizing more and 
more the necessity for a fuller knowledge of the nature and func- 
tions of foods this book is of vital value. The results of the most 
recent scientific investigations of the food problem in its differ- 
ent phases are given in untechnical language, and the material 
is so presented as to stimulate interest throughout. 

$1.50 


Allen’s Civics and Health. Holiday Edition. 


One of the foremost and most practical contributions ever 
made to the subject of civic hygiene and the problems of munici- 
palimprovement. Every vital question relating to public health 
is discussed in the most authoritative and straightforward iman- 
ner. Civics and Health is a book with a purpose,and is inter- 
esting to an exceptional degree. 

Muzzey’s American History. $1.50 

This is a new history just published. In a decidedly fasci- 
nating style it presents those factors in our national develop- 
ment which are the most vital from the standpoint of today. 
Minor details are not emphasized. The author has shown great 
skill in forming a continuous nariative which retains the inter- 
est of the reader throughout. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
(In special holiday editions.) 
Cherubini’s Pinocchio in Africa. 


“Once Upon a Time’”’ Series. 

Those children who have loved the old favorite Pinocchio, 
the wooden marionette, will find a new delight in this wonder 
story of his adventures in Africa. Quaint illustrations make the 
book still more appealing to the child. 


50 cents 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CINN AND COMPANY 





al 
Coe’s Heroes of Everyday Life...... .-.... 50 cents 
This is just the kind of book to give to the boy who wants a 
thrilling story. In these chronicles of the achievements of en- 
gineers, miners, divers, firemen and life-savers one gets into 
close touch with bravery in its highest sense, and because the 
stories are true they hold an interest that is well worth while. 


Dillingham and Emerson’s ‘‘Tell It Again’’ Stories, 
60 cents 

For the smaller children these little tales will prove very en- 
tertaining The book contains forty-two stories of all sorts, 


selected from those which have long appealed most to certain 
kindergarten children 


Matthews’s Seven Champions of Christendom. 
55 cents 


Sturies of the Old World that give vivid pictures of the en- 
chanting days of chivalry and the knights and ladies who made 
those days an inspiration to our modern ideals 
Lansing’s Barbarian and Noble and Patriots and 

Pe ......50 cents each 
(Mediaeval Builders of the Modern World Series.) 

In Barbarian and Noble tales of Attila, Alaric, Clovis, Charle- 
magne, Richard the Crusader, Rollo the Viking, and King 
Alfred are carefully selected and with other stories woven into 
a narrative showing how barbarian unconsciously became noble 
and in turn took his part in the progress of the world. 

Patriots and Tyrants presents picturesque stories of the Old 
World, through which the child learns of the beginnings of our 
modern government 


Wiltse’s Hero Folk of Ancient Britain.....55 cents 


The stories of Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack 
and the Beanstalk—so much loved by children—are here repro- 
duced from a new viewpoint. 


Field’s Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover.. .50 cents 
(‘Once Upon a Time” Series.) 

A story of Arabia, adapted from the French of Laboulaye’s 

‘‘Abdallah.’’ In tales of life in the Orient, its deserts and its 


bazaars, there is alwaysacharm. This narrative shows Arabian 
character at its best, and is ful) of vigor and color. 








CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 





The 
Progressive Road to Reading 


HESE readers represent the best story-telling method ever published. They achieve re- 
markable results; they not only hold the child’s eager attention and give him a real love 
for good reading, but they teach him, in an incredibly short time, to read with intelligent and 


effective expression. 


In Book One there are the fascinating animal stories that all children love—stories 
about the Donkey and King Lion, about the Hen, the Duck and the Goose; Gray Cat and 


Black Cat, Little Lark and Half Chick. 


Books Two and Three contain delightful stories, legends and myths, told in simple, 
dramatic style ; in all three books the distinctive method by which such remarkable results 
are accomplished, is so deftly hidden from the pupil that his reading lesson is always a 


joy to him,—not a tiresome task. 


In Book Four the stories of adventure and heroism from the best literature of many 


countries are of entrancing interest to both boys and girls. 


Stories like these counteract the 


lure of cheap, trashy tales and implant a taste for good reading. 


Book One, 32 cents; Book Two, 40 cents; 


Book Three, 48 cents; 





Book Four, 50 cents. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





San Francisco Dallas Atlant 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 


SUPERVISION.—(1.) 


This symposium is composed of answers to the 


L 


following ten questions which were sent to super- 


intendents throughout the country :— 

1. Is it a misfortune to have state superin- 
encies in politics? 

2. Is it a misfortune to have county superin- 
tendencies in polities? 

3. If so, what is the way out in each case? 

t. (a) Is tenure of office desirable? (b) If s 
is it feasible? (c) Can it be achieved if the office 
is political? 

5. (a) Are the salaries adequate? (b) Are 


L 


they too high or too low in comparison to 
teachers’ salaries? 

6. (a) Should a superintendent be a profes- 
sional expert? (b) Or an administrative ex- 
pert: 


?. (a) Is a college training indispensable? 


(b) Or a normal school training? (c) Ora 
business experience? 
8. Is a local man or an outside man most de- 


sirable? 

9. What certificate should be required? 

10. (a) What responsibility should the super- 
intendent have in the selection of teachers? (b) 
In removing teachers? (c) In regard to selection 
of school sites? (d) Selection of school plans? 
(e) Selection of text-books? 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 

Should the superintendent be a politician? Not a bit 
of it. But he should be so close to the politicians that 
he can get a listening ear at any time, and he should be 
so close to the people that he can make the politicians 
listen at any time. 

\ superintendent should be as wise as a serpent and 
as harmless as a dove. He should not merely look wise 
like an owl, but he should be wise enough to destroy all 
eggs that would hatch crocodiles to devour the children. 
He should be as patient as Job in dealing with parents 
and their children’s shortcomings; but he should mani- 
fest his impatience whenever the schools are run in the 
interest of grafters, it matters not whether they mas- 
querade under the name of publishers, or architects, oF 
manufacturers, or tax collectors, or even as school 
directors and school teachers. Of course his spinal 
cord must be lightning-rod for the discharge of all the 
electricity which lowers over the public schools, ready 
to cause thunder storms in the school atmosphere. 

The superintendent should see himself as others see 
him. and he should be ready to view school supervision 
from the standpoint of teachers and pupils, of parents 
and tax-payers, of voters and office-holders, of re- 
formers and office-seekers, of women’s clubs and 
mothers’ meetings, of those who blame the school for 
everything that goes wrong in the home, the com- 
munity, the church, and the nation, as well as of those 


who expect the teacher to solve all the problems which 
ise in Our agricultural and industrial life 

If the superintendent is all that the people have a 
right to expect him to be, he need not exemplify the 
d 


arts and the devices of a politician And as soon as he 
decides to go into politics, he should also decide to quit 


the schoolroom, 


Henry B. Dewey, 
State Superintendent, Washington 

land 2. Yes. 

3. The state superintendent should be 


selected by a 
state board of education. The 


county superintendent 
should be selected by a county board of education 

4. Tenure of office should be at the will of the board. 
Permanent tenure cannot be secured as long as the po- 
sition 1s a purely political position 


5. In some cases the salaries are inadequate. In fact, 
in most cases they are less than some of the men whom 
he is supposed to supervise and advise 

6. The superintendent should be primarily an admin- 
istrative expert with a sufficient number of professional 
experts to properly direct the educational work of the 
State. 

7. A college education is not indispensable but very 


Good business experience is a most desirable 
qualification. 


desirable. 


ms 


It ought to be within the power of the board to se- 
the best man available either within the state or out 
of the state. 

y 


ect 


No definite certificate should be required any more 
than one is required of the president of the university or 
the principal of the normal schools. 

10). 


experts he will soon make himself felt in the matter 


If the superintendent has a reasonably large force 


of the selection of teachers, school sites, plans, and all 
other matters pertaining to the educational work of the 


State. 


D. H. CHRISTENSEN, 
Salt Lake City. 


] \ misfortune, chiefly for the reason that few edu- 
cators will enter into a political contest. In Utah we 
have secured a splendid man in spite of the unfortunate 
method of selection. 

Z. . 2s. 

3. Let the positions be appointive under state and 
county boards 

} The highest degree of efficiency is possible only 
where there is security in one’s position. Tenure of of- 


fice is feasible where the position is appointive, and the 
appointing officers are elected and not appointed by 
some officer who has political obligations to meet. If 
the position of superintendent of schools is elective, ten- 
ure of office is neither feasible nor desirable 

5. Salaries paid city superintendents of schools are 
relatively higher than those received by the best teach- 
ers 

6. He should have a happy combination of the pro- 
fessional and the administrative in his equipment. In 
smaller cities where there are only 300 or 400 teachers 


the professional qualifications are perhaps of first con- 


: 
| 
. 
| 
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sideration: In Jarger cities where a part of the work is 
delegated largely to professional experts, it is quite 
necessary that the superintendent have marked adminis- 
trative ability. 

7. Both college and normal training is very necessary 
—almost indispensable. A business experience is most 
desirable. 

8 Immaterial. The right man should be chosen. 

9 A certificate that represents the equivalent of a col- 
lege degree in scholarship and of a normal course in pro- 
fessional training. 

10. The superintendent should have full nominating 
power, but the board should confirm or reject if neces- 
sary. I doubt that the authority for removal of teachers 
should be defined. A reasonable board will likely act 
on the recommendation of a reasonable superintendent. 
The rights of the teacher must also be safeguarded. The 
superintendent should be permitted to select books, but 
his choice should always be subject to the board’s ap- 
proval. In the selection of school sites and school 
plans, the board of education should have full authority. 
The authority and the powers of a superintendent should 
not be defined too minutely. If he is appointed by a 
board of education his reputation is their reputation; his 
success is their success; and it is very probable that he 
will have delegated to him all the authority and all the 
responsibility that he may wish to carry. If a superin- 
tendent is placed under restrictions that are uncomfort- 
ably close, he might first look to himself for the cause. 
There are some human frailties in superintendents as 
well as in members of school boards. 


R. H. WItson, 
State Superintendent, Oklahoma. 


1. Yes, but under the present law I see no way by 
which the state superintendent’s office can be removed 
from political circles. If it were made appointive, he 
would then be appointed by some political power. If he 
were selected by delegates the delegates would be chosen 
under political influence. 

2. Yes, I think the effect in the western section of the 
country is more detrimental to the public schools to have 
the county superintendent’s office in politics than the 
state superintendent’s office in politics. 

4. Desirable, but cannot be secured with any certainty 
so long as the superintendent is elected by popular vote. 
5. Not adequate, in most cases, when compared with 
the salaries of other professional men of equal prepara- 
tion and ability in their lines; yet they are more nearly 
up to the standard than are the salaries of teachers em- 
ployed under them. 

6. Unnecessary for him to be a professional expert. 
He should be a professional man and one whose heart is 
in the work; a man of experience and strong administra- 
tive ability. Superintendents are too often professional 
experts only and know too little about administrative 
work. Especially is this true in financial matters. 

7. College training is essential, and no one can afford 
to assume such responsibility without either college or 
normal training—both if possible, and I am inclined to 
believe that business experience is fully as essential as 
either. 

8 Depends entirely on the conditions of the commun- 
ity. In most cases local men are preferable. However, 
it is frequently necessary to secure an outside man be- 
cause of local dissensions in the community. 

9. Not a very important matter. Successful experi- 
ence in the line of a chosen profession is vital. 

10. (a) In all cases the nominating or recommending 
power, and in no case should a teacher be elected over 
the protest of a superintendent; (b) superintendent 
should report to a teachers’ committee any reason for 
such teacher’s removal, and after this committee has 
gone into the matter thoroughly, if they find that the 
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teacher is disloyal, incompetent, or not fit to be in the 
school, the teacher, upon advice by the superintendent, 
should be removed by the board without opposition; 
(c) the superintendent should be consulted; I not 
agree that he should have the power to name the site, 
but he should be consulted, and his reasons for such a 
location should be carefully considered in so far as they 
bear upon the sanitary conditions, the location as to con- 
venience of all pupils, and no further; (d) he should be 
consulted especially in so far as the question of arrange- 
ment of the rooms, the light in the rooms, the ventila- 
tion, and all matters of this kind; (e) no book should be 
selected over the recommendation of the superintendent 
on account of price, authorship, or objections of this na- 


do 


ture, yet I do not believe it would be a wise plan for the 
superintendent to have full sway in making the selection 
of text-books. It is not best for him. He might be ever 
so honest and conscientious in his work, yet some one is 
ever ready to accuse him or charge that he has been un- 
duly partial. 


J. H. Pui uips, 
3irmingham, Ala. 

The school is a democratic institution and in its man- 
agement should be responsive to the voice of the people. 
It should never be placed in the hands of a self-perpetu- 
ating board, or otherwise removed so far from public 
control that a change may not be made within a reason- 
able time in response to a public demand. That state 
and county superintendents should enter politics, and se- 
cure their positions through the usual political avenues 
and methods, is a distinct misfortune. The educational 
element is entirely obscured when the political element 
enters. In the majority of the cities of the country, the 
board of education as a representative body has been 
held responsible for the selection of the superintendent. 
The results have been satisfactory in the main, and our 
city school superintendents have been enabled to elimi- 
nate politics from the schools. There are exceptions of 
course, but as a rule, the schools of our cities are re- 
markably free from the blighting influence of partisan 
politics. Similarly, a state board of education, consist- 
ing not of state officials, but of educational experts, ap- 
pointed or elected, should be entrusted with the selection 
of the state superintendent; a county board should like- 
wise be responsible for the selection of the county su- 
perintendent. Such an officer should be selected on the 
basis of educational fitness, regardless of place of resi- 
dence, and regardless of sectarian or political affiliations. 
There is no apparent reason why such a method should 
not prove as successful in county and state as in the city. 


Ben BLeweEtrt, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1, 2, and 3. Yes, these positions should be appointive, 
and the appointive power should be vested in boards or 
officials that are non-partisan or at least bi-partisan in 
their composition. 

4. (a) A tenure during efficiency. (c) No. 

6. Should be an educational expert, possessed of 
executive and administrative ability and steeped in the 
learning of his profession. 

7. While no one sort of training should be considered 
universally indispensable, yet I should deem it a requi- 
site qualification of a superintendent that he have the 
culture of a higher academic training, the enlightenment 
of the best thought in education, together with practical 
experience in the schoolroom and in some executive ca- 
pacity wherein he has proven his ability to handle men. 

8. Conditions must determine. 

9. The qualifications of such a man have been indi- 
cated in my answers to the preceding questions. Un- 
doubtedly, a certification of such qualifications should be 
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issued by no other than a state authority. I do not, 
however, feel that a state certificate should be a neces- 
sity. The recognition of experience elsewhere and of 
achieved scholarship in institutions of learning should be 
sufficient qualifications. 

10. The responsibilities of the superintendent in all of 
the things mentioned in this question should be that of 
initiative and recommendation. Final approval of these 
recommendations should rest with some lay body repre- 
senting the community. 


AnpreEw W. Epson, 
New York City. 

I do not think it necessary or wise for a superintend- 
ent of schools to have a life tenure or office. He should, 
however, have a tenure of from three to six years. Dur- 
ing this time he can demonstrate whether or not he has 
the right qualities for leadership—whether or not he is 
a teacher of teachers and has administrative ability, 
moral integrity, the power of initiative, and the capacity 
for growth—in fine whether or not he is an inspirational 
force with teachers and members of the school board, 
and in the community. If he rises to the occasion, if he 
fills the bill, he is reasonably sure of a re-election. If he 
proves to be a man of small calibre, a mere time-server, 
he should not be retained through any tenure of office 
that may work to the injury of the schools. Educational 
progress in any community very largely keeps pace with 
the superintendent. If he leads upward, he should be 
retained; if not, he should be obliged to give way to 
some one else. 

Should a superintendent be a professional or adminis- 
trative expert? My answer is, both, with emphasis upon 
the former. There are so many administrative questions 
that necessarily come to the superintendent for decision, 
especially in cities where changes in the membership of 
the board of education are frequent, that the office duties 
and business details may easily and quite naturally ab- 
sorb practically all of his time and attention. 

Any board of education acts wisely that attends, or se- 
lects some one man to attend, to many questions of ad- 
ministrative detail—the selection of sites, construction of 
school buildings, and questions of finance 





and thus 
leaves the superintendent free to give his attention 
largely to improving the work of teachers. The great 
weakness of school supervision in most of our American 
cities is the lack of attention to questions purely peda- 
gogical. 


C. G. LAWRENCE, 
State Superintendent, South Dakota. 


I believe that it is a decided misfortune to have state 
superintendency and county superintendencies in _poli- 
tics. We cannot expect to have expert supervision of 
the schools as long as these offices are in politics. I 
believe the county superintendent should be appointed 
by a county board of education; his term should be af 
first a definite term, and at the end of that time, if he 
has proven efficient, he should be given an indeterminate 
term of office. A state superintendent should be ap- 
pointed by a state board of education in the same way 
as for the county superintendent. As long as the term 
of office of the county superintendent and state superin- 
tendent is determined by politics, we cannot expect to 
secure such a long tenure as is desirable for most effi- 
cient service. The salaries of state superintendents are 
inadequate. The salaries of the state superintendents 
should be at least equal to that of the superintendent of 
the best city schools, which is not the case now in many 
states. The salary of the state superintendent in South 
Dakota is only $1,800 a year. A superintendent should 
be particularly an administrative expert rather than pro- 
fessional, as his dtities are mostly of an administrative 
nature. A college training is, of course, very desirable 
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in a superintendent, but not in every case absolutely 
necessary. However, a superintendent should have at 
least a normal school training, and a business experi- 
ence would be of great assistance. 

In reply to question No. 8, will say that it depends 
entirely upon the availability of men for superintenden- 
cies whether or not a local man or an outside man 
would be most desirable. Opportunity should be given 
to secure the best available men for these positions, 
wherever they may be secured. 

For county superintendencies a first-grade certificate 
should be a minimum requirement for qualifying, and 
the state superintendent should be the holder of a state 
certificate or a life diploma. I believe the superintendent 
should be given extensive powers in the matter of select- 
ing teachers and removing teachers, in selecting of 
school sites, and in selecting school plans and text- 


books. 


J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1. It depends. He may have to wrestle with them. 
Then it is good for him and them. 

2. Generally—yes. But in a broad sense—no! 

3. Change present laws and educate the voters, 

4. Yes, if a capable person is put in at the beginning. 
If the office is political, and it is a political debt-paying 
institution, it is bad and bad continually. 

5. Too low. 

6. A superintendent should always be an expert pro- 
fessionally and possess administrative ability of a high 
order. Understand that I am not advocating ‘“one- 
horse ability” with his tongue out lolling around as a 
“Waterbury ticker.” 

7. It may be that a college or other professional 
training is necessary, but not always indispensable. 
Going through college or university may develop some 
kinds of power and skill, but all heavy or light exposure 
of this kind cannot supply either brains or good sense. 
Scholarship is a thing to be worked for, and worked for 
long and hard. It takes a lifetime to make a scholar, 
and then one is not always made. The superintendent 
should combine scholarship, professional skill and zeal, 
and safe administrative ability. 

8. It is mighty risky to take an outsider who knows 
nothing of local conditions to manage a school system. 
He is like a cat in a strange garret, or like one “who 
taketh a dog by the ears,” only he does not know it till 
too late. 

9. Certificate should be of the very highest grade the 
state can issue. In the issuance of a certificate I believe 
it should be done by a committee selected for that pur- 
pose. 

10. The superintendent should nominate teachers for 
election to the governing body. Teachers should be 
temporarily removed or suspended for cause, but this 
action should be confirmed or rejected by the board of 
education. He should advise with the committee on 
school sites and plans of houses. The text-book com- 
mittee and the superintendent should select text-books. 


E. S. DREHER, 
Columbia, S. C. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3. Legislate them out. 4. Yes, and it 
mav be secured within reasonable limits, but not easily 
so, if the office is political. 5. On the whole, salaries of 
county superintendents in this state are wholly inade- 
quate to induce the best men to enter a political contest 
for the office. They are not too large in comparison 
with teachers’ salaries. 6. If possible, a county super- 
intendent should be both a professional and an adminis- 
trative expert. 7. Neither is indispensable, but such 
training is invaluable and will make success easier to the 
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person who possesses it. Business training is highly es- 
sential. 8. All things taken into consideration, I believe 
that an outside man is most desirable, but this point 
would be unimportant if the office were taken out of poli- 
tics. 9. A certificate of merit based on successful experi- 
ence. 10. (a) Full power in the selection, but these se- 
lections should be approved by the school board. (b) 
Power to remove teachers for cause. (c) Equal author- 
ity with the school board. (d) Exclusive authority. (e) 
The right to select text-books for use in his county, pro- 
vided there is no state list from which to select. 


F. E. Downes, 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


The city superintendent usually possesses whatever 
power he deserves, though this is not universally the 
case. The matter of tactfulness has much to do with 
the degree of his administrative influence. There ought 
to be inserted in the rules and regulations of every city 
school district a section imposing upon the superin- 
tendent the responsible duty of nominating the teachers 
under him, just as those same rules make him personally 
answerable for unsatisfactory results in teaching. Re- 
sponsibility for professional results without full profes- 
sional authority in vital matters which have to do with 
the working out of these results is a deplorable condi- 
tion anywhere, and is particularly disastrous in a school 
system. This same power of initiative on the part of 
the superintendent should obtain in the removal of 
teachers for inefficiency and other legitimate causes. 

As to the selection of text-books, while it is reason- 
able to suppose that the superintendent is in a better 
position to judge as to the merit of text-books than is 
the average school director, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that he is always a better judge than many of his 
professional subordinates. Should the superintendent 
select a high school Greek text if he has no acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language himself? Most assuredly 
not. He must rely on the judgment of his Greek teacher 
in this instance. In other words, the superintendent 
should confer freely with his teachers on the text-book 
question before making his recommendations. His 
final decision should be based, as a rule, upon a com- 
bination of his own personal judgment and that of the 
professional experts under him. It is needless to state 
that for a school board to arrogantly assume the pre- 
rogative in this particular, without expert advice or 
sanction, is, to say the least, most unfortunate. 

In many cities, even in the absence of definite rules 
upon these questions, the influence of the tactful super- 


intendent has been so effective, and his wisdom and judg- 
ment so 


unquestioned, that he has gradually taken to 
himself, without interference or criticism, and even 
without authority fixed by rule, the powers which legiti- 


mately belong to him. The power of the superintendent 


often depends largely on his ability to inspire confidence 
in his motives and actions. 

But just as it is to be desired that the superintendent 
be given the utmost authority in matters strictly pro- 
fessional, so it is the part of wisdom for him to leave 
to the school board the conduct of its business affairs. 
The erection of school buildings and all the various 
duties that are thereby involved, such as selecting sites, 
approving plans, etc., are fundamentally prerogatives of 
boards of education, and it is just as much out of place 
for the superintendent to dictate here as it is for the 
board to overrule the superintendent, or interfere with 
him, in matters purely professional. Doubtless many 
superintendents are able, through special training and 
wide experience, to give expert advice upon certain im- 
portant business propositions oi their boards; but it 
must also be remembered that at times there are those 
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on boards of education who are likewise competent to 
advise the superintendent in professional matters. In 
either case, whether on the part of the superintendent 
or the board, advice should be eagerly sought from all 
sources available, and should be freely given upon in- 
vitation. There is no good reason why there should be 
any lack of harmony on the part of those in authority 
in the settlement of any of these questions. 


FRANK F. BUNKER, 
3erkeley, Cal. 


Let me tell you how the city charter of Berkeley has 
safeguarded its schools through defining the powers and 
duties of the superintendent :— 

“The superintendent of schools shall be the executive 
officer of the board of education, and he shall give his 
full time to the duties of his office. He shall be subject 
only to the board of education, and all orders of the 
board relating to the direction of the principals, teach- 
ers, and janitors shall be given through him. He must 
examine all plans for the construction or reconstruction 
of school buildings, and report in writing to the board 
any objections he may find thereto. He shall have 
supervision of the course of instruction and of the dis- 
cipline and conduct of the schools. He, or a deputy 
superintendent, may be required to act as secretary of 
the board of education. 

“The superintendent of schools shall nominate and 
recommend all teachers and principals for election by 
the board of education. He shall assign all teachers and 
principals, and make all transfers necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of the schools. 

“The board of education shall elect all teachers, but 
only from a list of candidates nominated and recom- 
mended by the superintendent of schools. The board of 
education may make rules in accordance with which the 
superintendent must make such nominations and recom- 
mendations.” 


Epwarp P. CuUMMINGs, 
Lansing, Mich. 


1,2. I see no reason why a state superintendent or a 
county superintendent should not be in politics in a 
broad and fundamental sense. A state superintendent, 
especially, through an acquaintance with the members of 
the legislature and familiarity with the methods and cus- 
toms of that body, is in a position favorably to effect 
desirable school legislation, and also to frustrate efforts 
that tend to pernicious and useless enactments. The 
political activities of a county superintendent are, from 
my observation, apt to be on a much smaller scale and 
to tend to such acts merely as further the personal 
aspirations and ambitions for office of this official. The 
time and energies of a county superintendent should be 
available for school and educational work, and should 
not be dissipated upon political parties and organiza- 
tions with the view to forming and running a political 
machine. 

3. Make the salary sufficient to attract a high class of 
men and to place the educational qualifications and ex- 
perience where no mere professional politician and public 
job hunter can qualify. 

{ Tenure of office in any position is a factor in at- 
tracting men and women who wish seriously to prepare 
themselves for efficient service. It can be carried to 
such a point, however, that, secure in a good position 
for life, the incumbent in office loses the incentive to 
active, vigorous, courteous work. Tenure for county 
and state superintendents seems impossible as long as 
such officials are chosen by political parties. Heads of 
state educational institutions are often chosen by boards 
and commissions, and such choices are reasonably free 
from undesirable political influences. Tenure in such in- 
stitutions is also fairly certain. What fundamental rea- 
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son exists why tenure of office should not be more se- 
cure for state and county superintendents? Why is it 
not feasible for these officers to be chosen in some 
similar manner? The politics of a city superintendent 
usually affects but little his election and continuance in 
office. Why should it be otherwise with county and state 
superintendents? 

5. Not too high. In many instances too low. 

6. An educational expert, with aptitude for and skill 
in administrative work. The emphasis, however, should 
be placed on the side of practical educational ability. 

7. We may reasonably suppose that an educator is 
himself an educated person. A college training, or edu- 
cational discipline equivalent to the same, together with 
professional training, should be the equipment of every 
teacher who aspires to higher and more responsible 
positions of authority. Any teacher in graded school 
work should have the equivalent of a normal training. 
A business experience, desirable as it is, is not sufficient 
for one who would mould the educational policies of a 
state, a county, or a city. 

& I have never found that the local teacher is inferior 
to the imported one when their natural equipment and 
educational training are the same. 

9. A state superintendent should certainly be equipped 
with such a knowledge and experience as would entitle 
him to the highest teacher’s certificate issued by his de- 
partment. A county superintendent should hold at least 
the highest grade certificate required of any teacher 
under his control. 

10. (a) His recommendations and nomination should 
be the principal factor in the selection. (b) The perma- 
nent removal of a teacher should be the prerogative of 
the board of education. A superintendent may properly 
be entrusted with power of temporary suspension of a 
teacher or a pupil. The case should be brought to the 
board of education for a hearing and for settlement. 
(c) A superintendent’s judgment, experience, and train- 
ing should be valuable to a board of education in the 
selection. The actual selection should be an act of the 
board. (d) Plans for school buildings properly devolve 
upon a superintendent, as far as adequate provision for 
educational work, hygienic conditions, etc. are con- 
cerned. There may be others better qualified to judge in 
matters of detail and means for securing desirable ends 
than he. (e) In the selection of text-books, as in the 
choice of teachers, those held immediately responsible 
for the success of the work should have the greater 
voice. A superintendent will derive valuable suggestions 
from his principals and teachers, and a change in text- 
books should be made only with the acquiescence or 
upon the initiative of the teaching or supervising force. 


F. G. WADSWORTH, 
Hallowell, Me. 


l and 2. Yes. 3. Each state or county should be gov- 
erned by a bureau of education, made up of a commis- 
sioner and as many assistants as are necessary, who 
have proved themselves, in the practice and theory of 
education, to be efficient educators. 4. Yes, but an age 
limit should be established. 5. No. Too low in com- 
parison with teachers’ salaries, in that the expenses of 
the office are greater. 6. A professional expert and should 
possess much administrative ability. The two are in- 
separable, under the system in Maine, and must be 
possessed by the person who would climb very high in 
the profession. 7. College training and business experi- 
ence are, to my mind, of more value than college and 
normal school training without the business experience, 
although training in the three institutions would not be 
criticised as over-training. & An outside man can do 
better work. 9. The state bureau of education should 
have a hand in the appointment of superintendents. A 


certificate should be issued by the state board to person 


passing satisfactory examinations, and the bureau shoul 


aw 
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also have power to pass upon the individuals’ fitness for 
work in certain localities of the state. I think that some 
member of the state bureau should represent the state 
in the local school committee when an appointment of a 
superintendent is to be made. 10. If the foregoing 
suggestions were in force this question could be easily 
answered, for the superintendent would be worthy of 
the contidence of the people. He should select teachers, 
remove unsuccessful teachers under reasonable restric- 
tion, select text-books. The local committee should 
have considerable jurisdiction over school buildings and 
other property of a permanent nature. 

These questions are answered from the viewpoint of a 
district superintendent and should be given a wide mar- 
gin of toleration. 


James H. Harris, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


As an ideal and as a fact the superintendent should be 
both a professional and an administrative expert. The 
tendency, however, is for superintendents to become 
more and more administrative, less and less professional, 
and the larger the system the stronger the temptation 
to the administrative side of school work. In a general 
way this is unavoidable. The superintendent's time and 
thought are largely consumed in planning and working 
out the things that have to do with the organization of 
the system—securing properly qualified teachers and 
assistants; deciding upon policies and winning the board 
of education and the people to an acceptance of these 
policies; keeping himself informed in at least a general 
way of the business end of the system; providing for 
proper physical conditions in the schools; initiating new 
plans making for progress and growth; and in the vari- 
ous ways that go to make up the successful business 
manager and executive, revealing himself an originator, 
a leader, and an administrator. 

From this point of view the superintendent is to be 
classed with the heads of business enterprises, general 
managers of industrial and commercial institutions, and 
men of that type. He must have business and executive 
ability of a high order. 

On the other hand I cannot conceive of real educa- 
tional leadership that is not conditioned by professional 
knowledge, skill, and power. A really successful super- 
intendent—and I do not mean by this merely one who 1s 
able to hold his job—must know school work and must 
be able to lead, direct, and inspire his teachers along 
professional lines. Adapting Matthew Arnold, he must 
know the best that is being thought, said, and done in an 
educational way, must be an unresting student, and must 
be able to make his knowledge function in the educa- 
tional work of his schools. Broad and exact scholar- 
ship, control of educational theory, skill in its applica- 
tion to the details of school work,—all combining to 
make real professional and inspirational leadership,—are 
essentials to efficient superintendency. 

There are superintendents who have the qualities of 
professional leadership, but are lacking in business and 
administrative power. There are others again who are 
excellent administrators and business men who are weak 
on the professional side. Neither represents the ideal, 
nor does either alone represent the standard that should 
be set or secured. What we must aim to develop in this 
country is a body of superintendents who represent on 
the one hand scholarship, culture, educational power, 
and leadership, and on the other hand executive and 
managerial ability comparable to the standards in the 
business world. No less a standard should satisfy. 

Do you say a man can't be both? Yes—he can—but it 
will keep him busy! He can't manage it, and at the same 
time be an Elk, an Eagle, a Moose, an Owl, and a Peri- 
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Lutner L. WriGHT, 
State Superintendent, Michigan. 

1, 2, and 3. Partisan politics and educational affairs 
have no legitimate relationship. Politics, in the sense of 
systematic management and direction of nominations and 
elections, are of vital importance in school elections. 
The offices of state superintendent and county superin- 
tendent should not be appointive. The separation of 
the election of state supcrintendent and other school of- 
ficers from the general election has an evident advan- 
tage. This separation in some instances results in a 
feeling of indifference toward school elections on the 
part of voters. This should not be. Elections should 
not go by default. In this, as in all phases of educa- 
tional work, the solution rests upon the education of the 
voting population toward a sentiment for better school 
conditions. 

4. Life tenure of office is not desirable. The ten- 
dency should be toward a longer term of office than at 
present prevails in most localities. 

5. Salaries of superintendents rank with those of 
teachers. The averages of both are too low. 

6. Both a professional expert and an administrative 
expert. While the first is evidently essential, failure 
from lack of executive ability is not uncommon. 

7. These or their equivalents are indispensable. 

8. The great question is whether he is the man for the 
place. 

9. One which indicates that he possesses the qualifi- 
cations to supervise the work of all teachers working 
under him. 

10. Wide latitude in matters pedagogical should be 
given a superintendent. In the formulation of a course 
of study, the selection of text-books, and the appointing 
of teachers, technical and professional knowledge are 
needed. The efficiency of the system depends to a great 
extent upon these things. The superintendent is held 
responsible for the efficiency attained. He should 
therefore be vested with a like degree of authority. A 
superintendent is competent for a position to the extent 
in which he is equal to the performance of these duties. 
In the selections of school sites, the selection of 
school plans, and other matters in their nature not pro- 
fessionally administrative, the superintendent should act 
with the school board in an advisory way. 


O. S. JoNEs, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

In the state of Washington we have the “direct pri- 
mary” form of nomination, and it is an easy matter for a 
worthy educator to be nominated for either the state or 
county superintendency. While he must appear as a 
partisan on the ticket, he does not have to depend on 
the politician for his nomination. 

As statesmanship is above partisanship, so should edu- 
cation at public expense, where all are compelled to 
drink at the same fountain, be as far removed as pos- 
sible from factional strife, which, in large measure, is 
based not on any well-founded principle, but upon the 
self-interest of the self-constituted leaders. 

Tariff on lumber is good for Washington, but bad for 
Illinois. Tariff on leather is good for Texas, but bad 
for Massachusetts. Local conditions determine one’s 
opinions on nearly every matter which divides men into 
“party.” The superintendent, state or county, should be 
free from the chains of party in the administration of 
education for all the people. Hence it is a misfortune 
to have a superintendent of schools actively a partisan. 

Remedy: Have candidates nominated without refer- 
ence to party ticket, and place the names of the two re- 
ceiving the largest vote at the primary on each of the 
regular tickets for final decision. 

A superintendent should have both professional and 
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executive ability, the last-named being of vital impor- 
tance. A professional expert might have an assistant 
who was noted for administrative attainment, and like- 
wise, a strong administrative man could call to his aid 
one of large professional preparation. Both are needed 
in the office, whether state or county. 

College and normal training are valuable assets, but 
they do not stand as requisites. Experience is a mighty 
strong developer of intellectual acumen, and many of 
our greatest experts in every line, educational included, 
are “short” on parchment. Liberal scholarship should 
be required from the superintendent, but “All the 
world’s a stage,” and no one is now authorized to issue 
diplomas from so broad a school. 

If certification means evidence of experience in actual 
schoolroom work, and the administration of actual 
school activities, then such should be deemed necessary 
to the holding of the office under consideration. The 
office of superintendent stands at the top of the system 
because of its opportunity to affect the larger number; 
hence, only men and women of known ability in the 
work of education should be eligible to fill such an ex- 
alted station. 


Henry L. FowkeEs, 
Christian County, III. 


1 and 2. Yes. 

3. It seems to me that the remedy in either case 
would be the selection of a superintendent from a list of 
eligibles by some organization or body like a county or 
state board of education. In order to be on the eligible 
list, an aspirant should have made some professional 
preparation for the position he seeks. 

4. Desirable, but apparently not feasible in this state 
It cannot be achieved, except in rare cases, as long as 
the office is a political one. 

5. (a) In this state adequate. (b) A little high. 

6. Both a professional and an administrative expert 
I think that expertness in administration is the more im- 
portant in this office. 

7. College or normal school training is not indispen- 
sable, but is to be desired. Business training is indis- 
pensable. 

8. Everything else being equal, I believe that a local 
man is most desirable. Competency is the keynote, and 
great emphasis should be placed on it. 

9. The highest grade certificate issued by the unit of 
which he is the head. In Illinois a county superinten- 
dent should hold a first-grade county certificate, at least. 

10. A city superintendent should be allowed to select 
his teachers, but after they are employed they should be 
removed only by the board of education. School sites 
should be selected by a committee of which the superin- 
tendent is a member. While I do not believe that a su- 
perintendent should have full power to select sites, I 
think he should have as much or more voice in the mat- 
ter than any other person. The superintendent, together 
with his teachers, should have the power to select the 
text-books used by them. 


Atonzo J. KNOWLTON, 


Belfast, Me. 


l and 2. Yes. 4. (a) Yes, in most cases. (c) Doubt- 
ful. 5. (b) About on a par. Both are too low. 7. (a) 
Of advantage and required in many schools. (b) Yes, 
if not a college graduate. (c) It is well to know some- 
thing of business. 8. Both have their advantages. 9. 
One of superintendent’s grade, covering special subjects 
of education and management. 10. (a and b) All. (c) 


Should be consulted. (d) Should have a voice and su 


¥ 
ous 


gestions considered. (e) Large. 
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E. T. FAIRCHILD, 
State Superintendent, Kansas. 


In my opinion, the schools of the United States will 
never come into their own until the office of both state 
superintendent and county superintendent is removed 
entirely from politics. I believe that these offices should 
be appointive in both cases. Where state boards of 
education are a part of the administrative forces of the 
state, it seems to me that the selection and appointment 
of the state superintendent might, with the greatest 
profit, be leit to these bodies. In the N. E. A. proceed- 
ings of 1909, Denver, on page 423 may be found a full 
statement of my views on this subject. 

In states where the township or county is the unit, 
the selection of the county superintendent may well be 
left to either the county or township boards. In other 
states it would be well to provide that at both the nomi- 
nation and the election the names of the candidates for 
superintendents should be placed in the independent 
column. 

Under such conditions the question of tenure of office 
is largely settled. I do not see that proper tenure can 
be insured so long as these offices are political in their 
nature. That the salaries, particularly of county super- 
intendents, are too low seems obvious. While teachers’ 
salaries have in general partaken of the advance in other 
pursuits, almost no change has come in the remunera- 
tion of superintendents. 

Your sixth question is somewhat difficult to answer. 
It would seem that the superintendent should combine 
as nearly as possible the elements of a professional ex- 
pert and that of an administrative expert. I do not see 
how a successful administration can be expected with- 
out both of these qualities. Either a college training or 
a normal school training seems indispensable, in this 
day and age. 

If question & refers to the county superintendent, I 
would most emphatically say that the question of loca- 
tion ought not to be considered in selecting such officer. 
In the matter of educational requirements, a county 
superintendent should be the holder of the highest cer- 
tificate obtainable in his county or state. 

10. A superintendent, in my judgment, should have 
advisory authority in the selection of teachers, and his 
judgment ought to carry great weight with the appoint- 
ing committee. The same is true in the matter of re- 
moving teachers. 

In regard to the matter of the selection of school 
sites. it occurs to me that this is largely a matter for 
Soards of education to decide. The judgment and ad- 
vice of the superintendent should have much weight in 
the selection of school plans. 


S. R. SHEAR, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1 and 2. Yes. 

8 | think in our state we have solved No. 1 through 
the election of our state commissioner of education by 
the board of regents. I do not know how the county 
superintendencies can be removed from politics and still 
maintain local autonomy. Of course, the county super- 
intendencies could be appointed by the state commis- 
sioner of education, but this would rob the local authori- 
ties of power, and consequently diminish their sense of 
responsibility. We thought that we had solved the mat- 
ter in this state by the election of directors whose sole 
office is to elect what we call district superintendents 
having charge of a portion of the county, but I think it 
has resulted in more politics than under direct election. 

4. A limited tenure is desirable and feasible. 

5. (a) Inadequate to secure expert service. (b) Not 
too high as compared with teachers’ salaries; teachers’ 
salaries are pitifully low. 
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6. Both a professional and an administrative expert. 
If he cannot be both, administrative. 

7. (a) No. Experience has developed many a suc- 
cessful superintendent irrespective of training, though, 
of course, the larger the training, the greater the chances 
of a man’s success. 

8. Outside. 

9. No man should be permitted to act as superintend- 
ent with a lower grade certificate than that required 
for the highest grade teacher; in addition, he should be 
required to give evidence of administrative qualities. 

10. (a) The power of nominating. This would ord- 
narily mean the selection. (b) Power of removal. (c) 
Should be free to advise, but this should be largely up 
to the board of education. (d) The same may be said 
of school plans. (e) Same as with reference to teachers. 


FRANK QO. DRAPER, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


The fellow who has sufficient knowledge and wisdom 
to really answer your questions ought to be given the 
most important superintendency in the country, with life 
tenure, a President’s salary, and a free hand. 

land 2. Yes. 

3. There is no way out until the people as a whole 
appreciate the value of education and the value of the 
school superintendent, and realize the injury wrought by 
political interference. 

4. Tenure is desirable. I do not see how tenure is 
possible if the office is political. It seems to me that 
superintendents could well consider, most earnestly and 
until the answer is found, this question: Why are legis- 
lators unwilling to enact tenure of office legislation for 
school superintendents? 

5. Superintendents, as I know them, seem to me at 
least as well qualified for their work as are teachers. If 
the law of supply and demand holds good, the salaries 
compare favorably with those of teachers. On the other 
hand, we all find it most difficult to fill properly the high- 
est paid teaching positions; the superintendent’s salary 
does not greatly exceed the high school principal’s; per- 
haps school committees find it harder than superintend- 
ents realize to find competent superintendents at the 
salaries offered. 

6. An expert school administrator is a professional 
expert. He could not be an administrative expert with- 
out professional training. 

7. A superintendent should have the equivalent of 
both college and normal school training. He will ac- 
quire sufficient business experience in the administration 
of his schools. 

8. I do not consider this of great importance unless 
the fact that a superintendent is or is not a local man is 
allowed to create a prejudice for or against him. 

10. With secure tenure the superintendent might be 
given full responsibility and authority in all these mat- 
ters with very great advantage to the cause of public 
education. Under present conditions, the degree of au- 
thority and responsibility may best be left to the school 
committee who employ and terminate the engagement 
of the superintendent. 

The superintendent's certificate issued by the board of 
education of Rhode Island serves its purpose, it seems 
to me. 


We tts A. HALL, 
Concord, Mass. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Care in selection and then removal 
only after cause has been shown at a public hearing. 4. 
(a and b) Yes. (c) No. 6. Both as far as _ possible. 
Administrative if only one of these can be had. 7. (a) 
No. (b) No. (c) No. 8. Generally outside. 9. None. 
Each appointee should be carefully looked up. 10. (a) 
All. (b) All. (c) Part. (d) Part. (e) All. 


| 
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Frep H. Cote, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

1. Not necessarily. If the office were appointive politi- 
cal influence would dominate, and there are men of 
ability in all leading parties. 2. Yes. 3. In Indiana 
county superintendents are elected by the trustees of the 
‘county. The majority party usually dictates, but party 
lines are not always drawn arbitrarily. The best man 
should be selected regardless of party affiliation. 4. (a) 
No. (b) No. (c) No. 5. (a) No. (b) Too lowinIn- 
diana, where a teacher’s minimum wage law prevails. 6. 
An administrative expert with small professional train- 
ing will be more successful than a professional expert 
with little administrative ability. 7. College or normal 
training is indispensable; business experience desirable. 
10. (a) Should have nominating power in 
teachers. 


selection of 


(b) County superintendent revokes license in 


Indiana. (c and d) Advisory. (e) Yes. 
E. C. WitrHam, 
North Conway, N. H. 
1 and 2. Yes. 4. (a and b) Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) 
No. 6. The district superintendent must be more than 


a professional man. This is especially true in the case 


of pioneers. They always find school buildings in poor 


shape. The financial conditions are _ unsatisfactory. 
There will be small rural schools to close up. The 
school boards are often dormant. The general public 


have not been aroused, and they misunderstand. When 
such conditions obtain, the superintendent must at least 
divide his time and ability between administration and 
supervision in order to meet the demands of the hour. 


7. (a) No. (b) No. (c) No. All are _ excellent. 8. 
Outside. 9. A state certificate for superintendent. 10. 
(a and b) Large. (c) Only recommendation. (d) Rec- 


ommend. (e) All. 


jJoun P. GARBER, 

Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia. 

1. It is manifestly unjust and unwise for the head of a 
state school system to hold allegiance to the representa- 
tives of only one element of the political desire of the 
people of the state. Hence, if by “being in politics” is 
meant submission to the dictates of what is usually 
known as the “organization,” the superintendent of the 
public schools (the schools of the people) of a state 
should in no way be entangled in the interests of such 
party affiliations. If, however, by being in politics 1s 
meant being interested in the true political welfare of the 
state, then the whole trend of educational affairs toward 
fitting pupils for effective social and civil life would seem 
to demand on the part of the state superintendent suffi- 
cient interest in politics to be able to plan and carry out 
the kind of instruction that in his enlightened judgment 
will conduce to these ends. On questions where the at- 
titude of mind is largely a matter of judgment, he should 
see that a fair statement of both points of view is given, 
and leave the decision to be a matter of individual choice. 
The fact that he is superintendent of instruction, how- 
ever, mdicates that his paramount duties are along the 
lines of instruction and that he must in no sense even 
appear to be a political partisan. Hence his public ef- 
forts, aside from his clearly-defined duties in regard to 
school problems, should be confined to the questions di- 
rectly affecting the welfare of the child through 
lic health, the public safety, the 
morality of the people. 

2. These same principles would seem to apply to the 
county superintendencies. 

3. The-way out is through an educated public senti- 
ment whigh will not permit the educational expert and 
administrator of the state or the county to under 
party domination. While it is not always easy for super- 
intendents- and teachers to reveal the actual conditions 

-.cand needs. of, the schools, owing to the method of their 


the pub- 


intelligence, and the 


be 
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employment and control, they are under obligations to 
the child and to the calling which far outweigh their du- 
ties to any body of election and control. A tactful but 
firm stand along these lines is always respected and 
usually wins. The method of appointment, the manner 
of control and the proper freedom of the superintend- 
ent on professional questions should, of course, be pro- 
vided for by The ideal method of 
appointment and control in a democracy is by election 
either directly by the people or by their periodically- 
As this assumes that the people 
will always express an unbiased and intelligent desire—a 


proper legislation. 


chosen representatives. 


condition that does not usually pertain—a safer method 
seems to be to place these duties in the hands of 
highest and most the 
county. 

4. A tenure of 
is of 


the 


intelligent officials of state or 


office affords a sense of security that 


great moral support to the superintendent in his 


official acts. This tenure should, under proper safe- 
guards, be sufficiently long to enable the superintendent 
to give to his policies and administrative ability a fair 
Such legally 


feasible under any condition, but the chance for success 


chance for success. tenure of office is 
may be seriously interfered with if positions are political 
ones, especially under changes of administration. 

5. Although the same general principle of attracting 
and holding the best people for the work applies to 
perintendencies as to teachers’ positions, a 


Stt- 
superinten- 
dent should be both a professional and an administrative 
expert, and therefore should be paid on a basis bearing 
little relation to the teacher’s salary. The successful su- 
perintendent must also possess certain powers of public 
appeal that are exceptional and which, therefore, are en- 
titled to exceptional pay. In general, these salaries are 
too low to secure and hold the best qualified persons, al- 
though the constantly 
them for the above reasons 

6. The superintendent should be both a professional 
and an administrative expert. The former, that he may 
know the problems he has to face and the practical solu- 
tion for them; the latter, that he may have the ability to 
realize upon his knowledge. 

7. Tt°s not 


that a superintendent should be a college-trained person 


tendency is toward increasing 


indispensable, although very desirable, 


That such persons should have at least the equivalent of 
a college education goes without Professional 
training is absolutely essential in these days, and with all 


saying. 
of the facilities for securing it, no one directly engaged 
in the work of supervision is excusable for not having a 
diploma for completing a standard training 
As a the problems involved in 
school supervision are professional problems, 


teacher's 
course. majority of 
a previous 
business experience is not essential for success in super- 
intending a system of schools. However, 


tendent 


the superin- 
should be “business-like” in his procedure, as 


otherwise much of his professional effort will fail, and 


many of the business details involved in all supervision 


will go “‘at loose ends.” 


8. The best persons for such places should be chosen 


regardless of whether they come from the “outside” or 


not. Distance often lends enchantment to the view of 
outside persons. They also have the advantage of start- 
ing on a clean record sheet in the new position. But 


with these things must be weighed all of the advantages 
of thorough familiarity with conditions and resources, 
the advantages or disadvantages of local friendships and 
affiliations, and the relative progressiveness of the local 
and outside candidates. 

9. Diplomas institutions 


from well-accredited 


as public testimonials of efficiency. 


serve 
The higher the de- 
gree, other things being equal, the greater the initial 
confidence with which superintendents can begin their 
work. 

10. As the superintendent is the expert in charge of 
all professional matters and must work through 
teachers, he should have, under well defined 


his 


law and 
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practice, the selection of teachers. No teacher should 
be removed, however, without first being given the op- 
portunity of a fair hearing by the school board, or a 
competent committee of the board, before whom the su- 
perintendent should lay all of the facts and the teacher 
have an opportunity of defence. 

School sites should be selected on the combined wis- 
dom and judgment of the board and its superintendent. 
Plans and specifications for school buildings should be 
prepared by duly qualified architects, 


but with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent, who should be the best 
qualified person to know the type of building and 


grounds best adapted to carry on proper school activi- 
ties. Owing to the business enterprise of publishing 
firms and the immense task involved in giving proper 
consideration to the great multitude of constantly ap- 
pearing new text-books, the superintendent needs the 
help and moral support of other competent persons in 


his system of schools to assist in their selection 


Joun A. Woop, 


South Bend, Ind. 
1 and 2. Yes. 3. Making the qualifications strictly 
professional. Let the work stand upon merit. 4. Yes. 


It gives advantage of experience and official insight for 


progressive reform. It is feasible in civil service or high 


professional requirements. As long as the office is po- 


litical, tenure is not secure. 5. Salaries are not adequate 
work that ought 


In smaller cities he needs also to 


states for the amount of 
Yes. 
be an administrative expert, as the duties and functions 
fall 


in most of our 
to be done. 6. 
must upon one person. In larger cities the profes- 
have under him 


training 


sional expert may administrative ex- 


College 


for methods, and business experience for administrative 


perts. 7. for culture, normal training 


development. &. If a local man can free himself from 


entangled alliances, he has the advantage of being famil- 
iar with the conditions that makes him more desirable 
than an Otherwise an outsider will have the 


advantage and is more desirable. 


outsider. 
9. The highest grade. 
10. (a and b) Absolute power to recommend in the se- 
Con- 
trustees and 
civil authority in selection of site and determining of 


lection of teachers and in their removal. (c and d) 
current authority with the board of school 

school plans. (e) He should have final authority in the 
selection of the school texts, having first received ex- 
pressions from the teachers and principals who would 
have to use the texts. 
Austin H. Fittz, 

Norwood, Mass. 

6. The superintendent ought to be a big enough man 
to make him both a professional and administrative ex- 
The larger the school system, the more necessary 
it becomes that he be an administrative expert. The 
smaller the place, the more necessary it is that he be a 


pert. 


professional expert. 


7. Neither a college training nor a normal school 


training is 


indispensable. I should advise any young 
man who is planning to be a superintendent to get both 
a college and a normal school training. One or the 


other kind of training is indispensable. A superinten- 
dent who has a college and not a normal school training 
has a better training than one who has a normal school 
Business ex- 
perience is not indispensable, and a superintendent who 
has such a training undoubtedly an advantage. I 
would add that some training in law and medicine is 
helpful. I hope to see the time come when there is a 
professional school for the training of superintendents 
the same as there are schools for the training of lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers. 

8. A superintendent of schools ought to come from 


training without being a college graduate. 


has 
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outside the community and ought not to remain outside. 

9. State certificate. 

1). (a) Absolute responsibility limited only by a 
nominal right of approval on the part of the school com- 
mittee. (b) Should have authority to 
of his own appointment. | 


remove teachers 
li he is a wise superintendent 
he will have a definite understanding with the teacher 
whom he that he 


power, and he will see to 


engages or she is subject to such 
it that acknowledg- 
ment of his responsibility in this matter is made a con- 
dition precedent to his completion of the contract be- 
tween the teacher and himsel Che 
appointed by the superintendent 
(c and d) Advisory. (e) Absolute, 


such an 


committee should 


remove all teachers not 
subject only to a 
nominal approval by the committee 


H. F. Leverenz, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
It is certainly a misfortune to have county superintend- 
encies in politics because in the general run of politics 
the best interests of the children of the county nor the 
educational the community 
Unfortunately, there is too 


needs of 


receive considera- 


tion. much of the personal 
element in the average political campaign, and too much 
of a desire to pay political debts and reward personal 
favors the youth are sel- 
dom, if ever, taken into consideration in politics, and it 


The needs and interests of 


is for this reason that the office of county superintendent 
is seldom sought and occupied by educational leaders. 

In Wisconsin, it seems to me, that the County Educa- 
tion bill which has been framed by Professor C. E. Pat- 
zer of the Milwaukee Normal school would revolutionize 
matters in the rural schools, and would make the office 
of county superintendent one of the most desirable edu- 
cational positions in the state. Many 
tendent hampered by political 
conditions could under this bill work out his plans for 


a county superin- 
who has thus far been 
the good of all the county, and could feel that he would 
hold office long enough to see When 


their children 


results. people 


once see results that benefit 


and them- 
they are as a rule glad to retain the officer who 


brought them about. 


selves, 
If the county superintendent once 
has an opportunity as regards tenure of office to do 
something, he has a remarkably rich field to work upon 

In this bill 
appoint the 


and excellent opportunities to show results. 
a county board of education which is to 
county superintendent, assistants, 


competent stenog- 


raphers, etc., is provided for. This board is at liberty to 
get its superintendent from anywhere in the country and 
fix his salary. Unfortunately this bill failed to become a 


law, but it is hoped that it will in the not distant future. 
F. M. BucKLey, 
Ansonia, Ct 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Get a school man, not a politician 


for the work. 4, (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) No. 
5. Rather satisfactory in Connecticut for cities. 6. Yes. 
7. (a) Yes. (b and c) No. 8. Outside man. 9. Col- 
legiate degree and state certificate. 10. (a and b) All. 


(c, d, and e) Assistance from a practical committee. 


CuHar_Les J. LUFKIN, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


land?. Yes. 4. (a) Yes (c) No. 5. Not high enough 
in Texas. 6 (a) Not necessarily, but certainly a suc- 
cessful and experienced teacher. (b) Yes. 7. College 


training along pedagogic lines is desirable, though not 
Local. 10. Should select. (b) 
Recommend removal for cause, com- 


(d) Advisory. 


indispensable. 8. (a) 
(c) Member of 
(e) Member of com- 


mittee to select. 


mittee to select. 
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James E. Bryan, 
Camden, N. J. 

land 2. Yes. 

3. The law governing the matter in New Jersey re- 
moves both from politics to a considerable extent. The 
state commissioner is appointed by the governor. This 
makes it possible to introduce politics into the matter, 
though my opinion is that such has not been the case 
for the past ten years or more. The county superinten- 
dents are appointed by a bi-partisan state board of edu- 
cation, and as far as I know politics has been eliminated 
to a large extent. 

4. As to state superintendents, a long term is prefer- 
able. As to county and city superintendents, desirable 
and feasible. ales 

5. In New Jersey the salary of the commissioner 1s 
$10,000. That seems pretty good. The salary of county 
superintendents is $2,000. This seems to me to be en- 
tirely too small. 

6. A state superintendent should be essentially an ad- 
ministrative expert. A county superintendent should be 
a professional expert, though without good administra- 
tive ability he will fail. The city superintendent should 
be one or the other according to the size of his system. 
In a larger city the administrative ability is essential, 
and in a smaller city the professional ability is more 
important. In a larger city it is assumed that he may 
have professional experts as assistants. 

7. As cee 

8 The quality of the man is the essential thing. 

9. The highest issued by the state. 

10. (a) Full responsibility. (b) Action should be sub- 
ject to approval by the board of education. (c and d) 
Joint responsibility with the board of education. (e) 
Full responsibility. 


Joun P. REYNOLDs, 
Bristol, R. I. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3. The first step is for the superin- 
tendent himself to be sure that he is entirely outside of 
it himself. He should make the public feel that he is 
using his whole power for the advancement of the 
schools. 4. (a) Yes. (b) If anything will aid in mak- 
ing it so it will be an entire separation of the office from 
politics. (c) No. 5. (a) No. 6. (a) Yes. (b) He 
must be. 7. (a)’ Not indispensable, but should be had 
if possible. The same may be said of normal school 
training and of business experience. 8. Ordinarily an 
outside man. 10. The superintendent should always 
have the nomination of teachers. Also the removal. A 
voice in the selection of school sites, a decided voice in 
the selection of plans. In general he should have the 
choice of text-books, guided by the advice of teachers. 


Cyrus STOVER GROVE, 
Stephenson County, III. 


1, 2,3. On general principles, it is a misfortune to 
have both state and county superintendents in politics. 
Efficient and effective competency should always be the 
determining factor in the matter of selection. Relative 
to the way out of our present system, I would suggest 
that the names of the candidates on the ballot should 
not be placed under political headings. The printed bal- 
lot should show no evidences or traces of politics, and 
every candidate who would inject the political element 
into the campaign should be considered unfit to hold 
non-partisan positions. 

4. In my opinion, the term of office should not be less 
than four years nor more than five, with the privilege 
of re-election. Inasmuch as political ties hang very 
loosely with the people at the present time, a capable of- 
ficial can secure renomination and re-election not by 
electioneering but by “making good” in his work. The 
people have a way of expressing non-political apprecia- 
tion by way of supporting those who do more than con- 
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course, there are exceptions, but 
they are becoming fewer and fewer. 


tracts call for. Of 


5. In many places the salaries are too low, and in 
others they are adequate. The salaries of teachers are 
relatively lower than those of supervising officials. The 
rank and file of the profession do much of the real work, 
and those should receive greater remuneration for their 
unselfish devotion to dvty 

a) 


both. 


In a large sense, superintendents can and must be 


*. There is more in the individual than in any one of 
these. If the individual is right and has any one, or 
even all of these, he or she would be an invaluable su- 
perintendent—city or county. Every superintendent 
should have, at least, the combined equal of any two of 
them. Scholarship counts in every conceivable way. 
Scholarship and character cannot be over-estimated. 

8. The most desirable individual is the one who is 
best equipped for the position regardless of residence. 

9. A certificate of sound health, pure morals, pro- 
nounced scholarship, strong administrative and profes- 
sional ability, and a genuine lover of and believer in boys 
and girls. 

10. He should be consulted and have a voice in all of 
these things. In most of them he should be the deter- 
mining factor, providing the evidence and reasons he 
produces are preponderating in character. 


P. J. ZIMMERs, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


The most important function of any board of educa- 
tion is the selection of a superintendent of schools. 
For this position a man of the largest calibre should be 
chosen, a man of scholarship, possessing executive abil- 
ity and good common sense. He should be selected not 
for a year, or term of years, but during good and effi- 
cient service. When the board has chosen a superin- 
tendent who fulfills these requirements, then, as he is a 
specialist in his line, which is the school business, he 
should be given a large amount of freedom. A board 
of education can hold and does hold him responsible for 
results, and if this is true, he should be given great lee- 
way in the methods of securing these results. In other 
words, he should have full rein in the selection of his 
teachers. The teachers should be held responsible to the 
superintendent for results which they obtain, and the 
superintendent, in turn, should be held responsible for 
results by the board. In this way, only, can _ efficient 
service be secured, and under this method of procedure 
members of the board can be saved much time and an- 
noyance. In a large western city, members of the board 
have less of their time taken up by applicants for posi- 
tions than when the city was one-fifth the size, because 
it has been discovered that no influence, political or 
otherwise, has any effect upon the selection or tenure of 
the teacher. Not only is time saved, but a good lesson 
in civil government is given to the children and to the 
people. Not long ago, while in conversation with the 
superintendent of schools in a very progressive city, he 
stated that an increase of $500 a year would not influence 
him to go back to a city where every aspirant for a posi- 
tion is considered qualified, and where they see the mem- 
bers of the board and the members of the committee. 

Likewise, promotions and transfers of teachers should 
be made by the superintendent, not by the board. I 
have seen school systems seriously injured by the pro- 
motion of unworthy teachers. When teachers. under- 
stand that promotions and increases in salary are made 
solely on merit, the whole system takes an advanced 
step. Dismissal of teachers should rest with the board 
upon recommendation of the superintendent. In the 
matter of text-books, also, the superintendent should be 
supreme. 
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J. A. WHITEFORD, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


In my opinion it is unfortunate to have either a state 
or county superintendent in politics, but with our demo- 
cratic form of government it seems impossible to elimi- 
nate more or less political influence. I believe in long 
terms with fixed responsibility. Most salaries are inade- 
quate to secure and hold the best ability in school work. 
A superintendent needs to combine professional knowl- 
edge and administrative ability. College training is not 
inaispensable, but a good education combined with good 
common sense is one of the prime requisites. Most 
communities ought to be able to find a local man com- 
petent to do this work. I doubt if an outside man 
would be able to understand conditions and meet local 
problems as well as a local man. As to certificates re- 
quired for such offices I should have the maximum re- 
quirements for certificates which the superintendent is 
authorized to issue. A county superintendent should 
have a voice in the selection as well as the removal of 
teachers, and should act in an administrative capacity in 
the selection of school sites, school plans, and text- 
books. 


J. H. Carrrey, 
Franklin, Mass. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3. The board of education—a body ap- 
pointed by the governor—a non-political body, should 
have the appointive power, and should seek the man. 
4. First term should be three or six years, to be re- 
appointed for life if successful, and to be removed only 
by a two-thirds majority of all members. 5. It goes 
without saying that the salary should be sufficiently 
large to make the man independent in his social duties, 
professional duties, and to sustain the dignity of the po- 
sition, and to be able to save for the future. 6. Should 
be both. 7. (a) Yes. (c) It would be a distinct advan- 
tage. 8. Outside. 9. Education and experience—suc- 
cessful—should be sufficient. 10. (a) All. (b) Should 
recommend. School board render the decision. (c) 
Should recommend. The board are in a better position 
to select. (d) Should be able to give expert knowledge, 
leaving the architect to make details. (e) All. 


L. McCartney, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


The qualifications of the ideal county superintendent 
of schools will include both a high degree of professional 
skill and a high degree of administrative ability. The at- 
tempt to separate these qualities and say which of the 
two should be found in the officer whose duty it is to 
guide and inspire a large number of teachers seems to 
arise from a partial view of the work to be done. 

In order to take a place as real leader of the teachers, 
the superintendent needs the professional skill of an ex- 
pert. His own work as a teacher of the teachers and 
incidentally as a teacher of classes of children must be 
such as to give a living example to all who are under his 
authority. While there will always be teachers in his 
county who are specialists in some one subject or de- 
partment and whose work in that limited field is more 
skilful than his, in his total qualifications he should sur- 
pass them all. 

3ut it is not simply as a teacher in actual class work 
that the superintendent should be a professional expert. 
He should be trained in the selection 
of the courses of work or study to 


and arrangement 
be taken in the 
schools; he should be vitally conscious of the life condi- 
tions of the children in the schools of his county, and 
should select and fit the school work to those condi- 
tions; he should be an expert in school architecture, and 
he should be an expert student of normal and abnormal 
conditions of body and mind as affecting teaching. 

3ut a superintendent have this 


may professional 
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equipment for the duties of his position and yet fail 
ignominiously in his effort to raise the standard of ex- 
cellence in the schools under his charge. This fact has 
been demonstrated too often and too plainly to need 
any special proof. The universities and norma! schools 
are turning loose annually a vast number of young men 
(and women) who have these qualifications at least in 
embryo. Some of them will in the course of time make 
skilful superintendents; others will never realize their 
hopes for usefulness in this field of work. The differ- 
ence is in the degree of administrative ability already 
possessed or possible to be acquired by each. 

Personal skill in the performance of any specific act 
(for example, teaching) is a great inspiration to others 
who may see this skill in action; but men and women 
who have large and widely-scattered fields of effort in 
which they must exercise this skill must depend upon 
others to carry out plans and attend to details. This 
involves the exercise of administrative ability,—the fac- 
ulty for organizing workers and projecting one’s per- 
sonality into the minds and hands of a large number of 
assistants. The county superintendency of schools is a 
very striking example oi this kind of position. 


HERBERT F. Taytor, 
Revere, Mass. 


l and 2. Yes. 

3. The present arrangement in the state of Massachu- 
setts seems to work in a satisfactory wav to eliminate 
politics from the state school system. 

4. Tenure of office would seem to be highly desirable, 
for it enables a man to plan and carry out betterments 
in the work which must be done through several years. 
It allows him, furthermore, to collect data concerning 
conditions which will make his work, and that of the 
schools, more valuable in succeeding years, because he is 
working upon facts rather than theories. 

5. Salaries are inadequate; they are too low for the 
amount of work done and the importance of the work. 
This is true of teachers’ salaries in general. Relatively 
there should be no increase in the one without the 
other, for, in general, a superintendent’s teachers be- 
come more valuable and worthy of increased salaries be- 
cause of the inspiration and professional assistance fur- 
nished by the superintendent. 

6. The superintendent should be an administrative ex- 
pert first, who should have such knowledge of the pro- 
fessional side of his work as to be of real assistance to 
supervisors and teachers. 

7. I believe the ideal superintendent to be a man of 
a college education, which he has earned for himself, 
thereby securing professional training and business ex- 
perience at the same time. 

8. An outside man, who administers school affairs 
without fear or favor, and who brings in outside ideas, 
can do better work than a man hampered by local con- 
ditions, friendships, and enmities in a community. 

9. A uniform certificate should be required, maximum 
and minimum. 

10. (a and b) Superintendents should be responsible 
for the nomination of teachers, and the power of re- 
moval should be limited to a refusal to approve or nomi- 
nate for re-election. (c) His power to select school 
sites should end when he has prepared for the voters 
such facts concerning school population and its increase 
as shall have a direct bearing on the site to be selected. 
(d) Concerning school plans, he should be allowed to 
pass judgment on the utility of plans, submitting to 
architects or building committee particular reasons for 
changes or additions. (e) In selecting text-books, it 
should be his power to recommend, preferably in writ- 
ing, upon the value of the adoption, stating plainly his 
reasons for the selection of such text-books. 
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Joun W. Carr, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The state superintendent should be appointed for a 
period of five to ten years by the governor or the state 
board of education. The appointing body should be 
permitted to select from the entire county, and the salary 
should be such as to obtain first-class talent—$6,000 to 
$10,000 per year. The qualifications should be so high 
that only professional educators would be eligible. To 
appoint a mere politician should be impossible. He 
should be a first-class administrator, and if he was also 
an educational expert, so much the better. 

Having appointed such a man state superintendent, he 
should be given large powers. He should be president 
of the certificating board, should inspect all schools 
either in person or through his assistants, and should 
have power to condemn school buildings. He should 
have power to require localities to meet legal standards 
relative to course of study, number of pupils per class, 
school equipment, and qualifications of teachers. He 
should furnish school districts with plans and specifica- 
tions of a number of standard school buildings, and 
should furnish estimates of the cost and equipment of 
each. No school site should be purchased or building 
erected without his approval. He should adopt a uni- 
form system of statistics and provide a uniform system 
of accounts. He should send accountants to each school 
district to examine the accounts of each board, and 
should publish a statement relative to the same. In case 
of any crookedness on the part of school officials, it 
should be his duty to bring suit. He or his representa- 
tives should be required to examine delinquent tax lists 
and delinquencies of all other sorts affecting the school 
funds, and if unnecessary delinquencies are found he 
should be required to bring suit or take such other steps 
as may be necessary to protect the interests of the 
schools. 

He should have the appointing of all county superin- 
tendents from a select list of specially certificated appli- 
cants. He should not be limited in his selections by 
state and county lines. 

No text-books should be selected unless on a list 
which has previously been approved by a board of which 
the state superintendent is a member. He should fur- 
nish to each school corporation lists of various kinds of 
school supplies and a net price list at which each article 
can be purchased. If a board pays more than the net 
price for books or supplies or purchases excessive 
amounts of either, the state superintendent or his repre- 
sentative should be required to bring action against the 
offending parties for the misappropriation of school 
funds. 

These are some of the qualifications and powers I be- 
lieve a state superintendent should possess. The plan 
outlined above is virtually that of New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey, and each has a superintendent of 
national renown who has lifted the office out of politics, 
and who conducts it in the interest of all the people. 

A County SUPERINTENDENT. 

1 and 2 If by the term politics you mean the same 
as we do in referring to general politics, then I do think 
it is a misfortune tov have state and county superinten- 
dencies in politics. 

3. <A partial solution to the problem has been found 
in the election of the county superintendents in this state 
oi Indiana. Here the county superintendent is selected 
by the trustees of the school townships of the county. 
Of course politics is not eliminated entirely, but merit is 
counting for more than ever before, and party lines are 
being less strictly drawn in such election than in the old 
way of selection through popular vote. 

4. (a) Yes. (b) Generally. If not secured by the 
methods followed in general politics. (c) I believe it 
can be achieved even though the office be political. 

5. In this state the salaries of both the county super- 
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intendents and of the state superintendent are inade- 
quate. 

6. Both, to some degree. 

7. No one of these three is indispensable. However, 
other things being equal, the man who has had one or 
all of these experiences is better equipped for the posi- 
tion. 

&. Generally speaking, the local man is preferable, 
provided he meets other qualifications as well. 

9. The highest grade of certificate should be required 
for either the county or state superintendency. 

10. He should control the qualifications required, the 
licensing, and (except in cities) the placing aiter selec- 
tion by local school officers, and furthermore should 
have, with the local school officer, the power of transfer 
of a teacher from one school to another. He should 
also have the power of revocation of license for immor- 
ality, gross cruelty, incompetency, or general neglect of 
duty. His decision in these latter matters should be 
final. I believe in the plan of the state board of educa- 
tion selecting the texts for all common schools of the 
state, but in the selection of text-books for the high 
schools each county superintendent should have power 
as chairman of the county board of education to make 
such selection after approval by said board. 

M. M. Guuauin, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

1 and 2. It sometimes seems unfortunate to have cer- 
tain offices, state or county, in politics. I do not know 
that it is particularly true of the superintendency. In this 
state the salary of state superintendent is $1,800, and the 
maximum salary for county superintendents $1,500, the 
superintendents bearing their own expenses incident to 
their work, i. e., about $400 a year. I do not believe that 
the present corps of superintendents could be improved 
on by selection by a board at these salaries. In fact I 
am convinced that the honor of being the choice of the 
people is a powerful incentive which has secured the ser- 
vices of men worth twice the salary paid if their services 
were on the open market. I am unable to see how we 
can avoid politics in a republic, and I prefer politics on 
the elective system rather than the spoils system. 3. 
There is no way out of politics in a republic. 4. Yes. 
It is feasible and can be achieved if the office is political, 
providing there is no limitation as to re-election. 5. 
No. They are too even when compared with teachers’ 
salaries. With 200 teachers under my supervision I re- 
ceive a net salary less than one principal who super- 
vises twelve teachers. 6. A superintendent need not be 
a “professional expert,’ nor necessarily an administra- 
tive expert to be successful. It is far more important 
that he should have common sense, tact, boundless en- 
thusiasm and great capacity for hard work. An expert is 
indispensable in the realm of mechanics and mathematics, 
but exceptionally good work is frequently done in de- 
velopment of children by those who are far from being 
recognized as “professional experts.” As to adminis- 
trative ability, a superintendent must have it to succeed, 
but often a person has the ability without being recog- 
nized as an expert by the other experts. 7. A college 
training is very desirable; a normal training is almost 
indispensable; a business experience is a wonderful help. 
8. A local man is preferable in rural districts because of 
the greater influence he will have in moulding public 
sentiment; otherwise it does not matter. 9. As high 
grade as any teacher in the county holds; therefore, as a 
rule, a state certificate. 

Joun H. STEINER, Quincy, III. 

l and 2. Yes, but I know of no way to keep it out. 

3. In Illinois elected by people; in Indiana chosen by 


17 


committee. They tell me Indiana is much more in polli- 
tics. 4. (a and b) No. (c) Yes. 5. (a) No. This 
county pays only $2,500. (b) Too low. 6. Both. 7. (a 
and b) Yes. (c) No. 8. Local. 9. State. 10. All in 
each case. 
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A. R. BRUBACHER, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tenure of office for the superintendent as an abstract 
proposition is most desirable. This presumes that 
superintendents are selected on merit. If the man’s 
professional training and experience, together with his 
strength of character and personality, are the sole 
qualifications demanded, tenure of office is a safe scheme. 
On the other hand, if the appointment is made for po- 
litical purposes, tenure of office would simply perpetuate 
or help to perpetuate a vicious scheme, and might serve 
to keep a wholly incompetent man in office. 

The superintendent should be a professional expert. 
Scholarship should be taken for granted; professional 
training should be a sine qua non; experience from the 
lowest through the highest grade is exceedingly impor- 
tant; and ability to lead and inspire a teaching force is 
indispensable. Administrative ability is, of course, an 
exceedingly important element in the superintendent’s 
qualifications. Without it no superintendent can be a 
success, and yet I should say that the scholarship equip- 
ment is more important than the administrative. So, 
because of the importance of scholarship and profes- 
sional training, I believe the college training is indis- 
pensable, but I should add that graduate work in school 
supervision and administration over and above the col- 
lege training is likewise indispensable. Only in rare 
cases could a local man possessing such qualifications 
be found, and boards of education should therefore have 
the widest possible freedom in selecting superintendents. 

The powers of the superintendents need closer defini- 
tion. So far as I know, no state has an adequate statute 
on this subject. The selection and removal of teachers 
unquestionably come under the duties and powers of the 
superintendent’s office. While the board of education 
should have the ratifying or veto functions, the superin- 
tendent’s duties and powers in dealing with teachers 
should be large and wide. In the selection of school 
sites and school plans, the powers of the board of edu- 
cation should exceed those of the superintendent. As 
an educational expert, his advice is important in laying 
out school buildings, but a competent board of educa- 
tion is well qualified to decide matters of sites and build- 
ing plans. In the selection of text-books, supreme 
power should lie in the hands of the superintendent. 
The closer this comes to the board of education, the 
more danger of publishers’ influence, and the less prob- 
ability that books are selected on their merits. 


H. V. Horcukiss, 
Akron, Ohio. 

1. Yes. The duties of that office are technically pro- 
fessional, as well as administrative. It is almost an ac- 
cident if either of these qualities are recognized in a po- 
litical scramble. An efficient state superintendent should 
become more and more valuable to his state as years in 
office pass by. 

2 Yes. For the same reasons as those given in No. 
1. I believe that a county superintendency should never 
exist in a state that does not have a county school or- 
ganization. The unit is too large for close supervision, 
and too small for the exercise of general supervisory 
and administrative functions. 

3. Election. The several boards of education in the 
county should constitute the electing body. 

4. (a) A reasonable tenure is desirable. (b) It is un- 
desirable to have any official appointed for life or during 
good behavior. (c) No. 

5. Unable to say. 

6. Both a professional expert and an administrative 
expert 

7. (a) A college training, or its equivalent, is indis- 
pensable. (b) A normal training, or a training which is 
its equivalent, or more, is also indispensable. (c) Yes. 
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8. The choosing should be made by reference to the 
man only. 

9. Highest grade of certificate issued for his district 
This answer is made with the understanding that some 
reasonable law or custom governing the endorsement of 
certificates should become uniform and universal. 

10. (a) Should appoint with the advice and approval 
of his board. (b) Should remove, subject to approval 
by his board. (¢ and d) Should advise in the selection of 
sites and plans. (e) Should select, subject to the ap- 
proval of board. 


J. L. Ritey, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


1 and 2. Yes, if it lowers his motives in his work as 
superintendent. A superintendent must work entirely 
without a thought of self, solely for the good of the 
schools. 3. Getting the right man is one very excellent 
way out. 4. Yes. The term should be three years or 
over, or there should be tenure. 5. Considering the ner- 
vous strain and the lack of permanence, the money com- 
pensation seems too low. 6. Both, but above all he 
should be a man of restraint and sound judgment. 7. 
All three would be distinctly helpful. An education can 
be acquired without living in a college, and a knowledge 
of methods can be acquired through experience. 8&8. In 
most communities an outside man. 9. A certificate of 
good health, commendable habits, unblemished  char- 
acter, power to think clearly and to speak pointedly and 
concisely, power to influence and to do. 10. (a) Should 
appoint subject to later approval. (b) Should recom- 
mend removal. (c) Should advise regarding school site, 
giving reasons. (d) Should approve or disapprove of 
plans bids are called for. (e) Should recommend for 
adoption, which should mean adoption in nearly all 
cases, seldom substitution by the committee. 


J. Z. ALLEN, 
Watertown, Conn. 


l and 2. Yes. 4. Merit should tell, but there should be 
some protection from petty school boards. 5. Not ade- 
quate. Teachers’ salaries should come up. 6. Must have 
ability in both lines, unless the work be divided. 7. 
None of the three are indispensable, but there must be 
the ability that the three cultivate. 8. Outside. 9. A 
certificate from a man who can judge men and knows 
the duties of the position and can decide whether the 
essentials of a superintendent are in the candidate or 
not. 10. Apparently full responsibility, actually none 
save what he can prove title to by his good judgment. 


W. Scotr Warp, 
Athol, Mass. 

l and 2. Yes. 3. Non-partisan boards. 4. (a) Yes. 
(b) Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) No. (b) High in compari- 
son. 6. Both. 7. All three desirable. 8. Outside man, 
as a rule. 9. Educational and experimental. 10. The 
superintendent should have power to nominate teachers 
and same power to recommend removal. He should at 
least be consulted as to school sites and selection of 
plans. I think that he should have power to recom- 
mend text-books used as basal texts and full power to 
select supplementary books. 


James W. FRAZIER, 
Anderson, Ind. 
land 2. Yes. 4. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Hardly. 
5. (a) No. (b) Just about the same. 6. Both. 7. (a) 
Yes. (b) It would be better. (c) No. 8. Local. 9. 
State. 10. (a, b, c, d) All. (e) We believe in state 
adoption. 





[Continued on page 636 } 
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"SUPERINTEND! DENTS. 


We devote this issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation to questions of vital interest to superin- 
tendents of schools, city, county, and state. We 
regard it as a great contribution to educational 
progress. 

Every school superintendent in the United 
States owes his position and opportunity to 
Horace Mann. There was one great leader, a 
man of surpassing wisdom and almost superhuman 
foresight, who looked out upon a great land in 
which public schools were inferior to private 
schools; in which methods of discipline were un- 
dignified and often inhuman; in which school 
equipment was nowhere adequate, and often ab- 
surdly and ridiculously neglected; in which 
methods of teaching were rarely good, and often 
vicious. 

All these conditions have been, or are being, 
changed, and the credit is chiefly due to this one 
man. 

That was a time when there was not a profes- 
sionally-trained teacher in all the land. 
had studied how to teach. 


No one 


There had been some academic, discussion of 
improvement, but it had been as fruitless as the 
discussions of perpetual motion. 

At such a time Horace Mann came upon the 
scene. A great man was he who could speak 
into being a system of normal schools that have 
developed into teachers’ colleges and training 
schools so complete that within half a century of 
his death provision was so universal that every 
newly-elected teacher will soon have had some 
professional training. 

Greater, possibly, than his contribution to 
teacher training, because that was so_ evidently 
necessary, was his demand for _ supervision. 
Think of it! There had never been any super- 
vision of teaching in township, county, city, or 
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state. Not a dollar was being paid except to 
those who were actually teaching. 

Into such a condition of things came a man who 
had never taught, except incidentally in college, 
who made a campaign for supervision against the 
opposition of the entire teaching force of the 
country, against all the other professional influ- 
ences, against the politicians, against the tax- 
payers and the people. 

Mrs. Partington’s famous broom-stick cam- 
paign against the tide was scarcely more ridicu- 
lous than Horace Mann’s campaign when he 
launched it, seventy years ago. 

Within a 
short time every Northern state had a superin- 


Behold what time has achieved! 


tendent; within twenty-five years every state in 
the Union, practically every city and every county 
in which the county was an important political 
unit, had a superintendent. 

Nothing was ideal. The suddenness with which 
such a scheme was launched and the non-profes- 
sional introduction left the office at the mercy of 
various forces, chief of which was political 
activity. 

Gradually there has been improvement all along 
the line, but the gain has been spasmodic, and 
rarely has the advance been steady, so that after 
seventy years there is much to be ashamed of in 
the public direction of, and relation to, super- 
vision. 

We believe the time has come for a new cam- 
paign, one that is country wide, one as clean-cut 
and emphatic as that of seventy years ago, one that 
shall put supervision on the right lines, safely 
started on its great mission of educational uplift. 

snr dctnbiniglgpanllpettalbenivstinsin 
UNION SUPERIN TENDENCIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The union superintendency in Massachusetts 
offers an inviting field of work and an opportunity 
for valuable experience to young men who are 
ambitious for a career in school supervision. 

Two hundred and forty-two towns of the state 
are grouped in seventy-seven unions. The num- 
ber of towns in each group varies from two to 
six, and the number of schools ranges from 
eighteen to fifty-six. 

A union superintendent may do much to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the schools in country 
towns. He can exercise a helpful influence on 
the community life. The position is growing in 
importance. There is increasing recognition of 
the functions of the superintendent, as an expert, 
in nominating teachers, in recommending text- 
books and courses of study, and in directing 
methods of instruction. The demands of the day 
that the schools shall exert a positive influence in 
community life and industry are calling for men 
of executive ability and organizing power to en- 
gage in the work of supervision. A minimum 
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salary of $1,500 has been fixed by law. This 
amount is paid in thirty-one cases. Seventeen 
unions pay $1,600, while in several instances 
$2,000 or more is paid. Expenses, outside of 
travel, are not as heavy as in the cities. A tenure 
of three years is assured, as superintendents of 
unions must be employed for that time. Capable 
and competent men are, as a rule, continued in 
office from term to term. 


a + 
> 4 > 


A PROPOSITION. 


It is not our plan, so do not get ex- 
cited over it, but the following proposition is be- 
ing seriously considered as a means of getting 
more children to stay for the high school 
course :— 

The course is now eight months, or thirty-two 
weeks. 

The school year begins the middle of Septem- 
ber. There is half a week out at Thanksgiving, 
and a week and a half at Christmas. A week is 
out at Easter, and the thirty-two weeks end 
about June 1. 

The boys are greatly needed on the farm from 
mid-April to mid-October. 

3ecause they cannot do their school work be- 
tween mid-October and mid-April they are idle all 
winter. 

This is the proposition: Begin school in late Oc- 
tober, and close in early April. Make the days 
six hours instead of five, and the week six days in- 
stead of five. Eliminate, of course, the Easter 
week, and cut the Christmas vacation down to 
half a week. 

You have really given thirty-five weeks of 
school work instead of thirty-two, and you have 
enabled the boys to earn enough in the summer to 
pay for their winter’s schooling, provided they 
have to pay their board. 

They are getting real vocational training. 

It is believed that all boys and girls who are old 
enough can do work that is remunerative and edu- 
cational in the long summer months. 

They ask if there is anything sacred about the 
five hours a day and five days in the week. 

Let us not be accused of advocating this, we 
merely call attention to a proposition for which we 
have no responsibility. 


FAIRCHILD’S MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Dr. Milton Fairchild of Baltimore has too noble 
a work developed to allow it to languish from 
want of adequate support. He really has a dis- 
tinct moral force in his scheme of moral instruc- 
tion by means of stereopticon lectures upon “The 
True Sportsman,” “What I am Going to Do 
When I Grow Up,” “Personal and National 
Thrift,” “What Men Think About Boys’ Fights.” 
He continues to give these notable stereopticon 
lectures, and he has enlisted the sympathetic co- 
operation of many eminent educators, but he 
should have adequate financial support so that 
others could give the lectures while he promotes 
the cause in a larger way. 

Mr. Fairchild is at work in Maryland until the 
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New Year, after which he will be in New England 
for several weeks. 


ST. LOUIS FARES ALL RIGHT. 


Railroad rates to the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, St. Louis, February 27, 
28, 29, have been fixed at one-and-a-half fare for 
the round trip from all points east of Chicago, and 
other railway associations will probably take 
similar action at their next meetings. This re- 
moves all uncertainty as to the success of the 
meeting. Make the registration 2,000, 

———_————-#-$-0-@-0-o-0- 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The annual meeting of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education in Cincin- 
nati was a great demonstration of the progress of 
industrial and vocational training in America. 
And the teachers of these recently-introduced 
subjects have a magazine devoted to their special 
interests. It is an excellent bi-monthly, contain- 
ing news and able discussion of vocational work 
in the schools. Vocational Education, published 
by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., is wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to the educational 
press of the country. 


—_- a < 
> — > 











John Dewey says that even to-day half the city 
boys who go to college earn their own way. The 
other half go because their fathers went or be- 
cause it is the proper thing to do. The new con- 
ditions make a new social life in college. 


In criticising the imperfection of the schools of 
the past never fail to say in big letters that chil- 
dren were made to work, to work earnestly. Give 
credit for that. 


General education is out of date. All education 
must head somewhere. Unless you know where 
it is going, it is not worth wasting time on. 


Knowledge comes only from growth. The 
sooner this is accepted the sooner will education 
have its higher significance. 


Perfunctory teaching has no place in college, 
preparatory, or elementary school. Attack it 
everywhere and every time. 

The Continuation school is in no way antagonis- 
tic to the public school. If it were, its career 
would be short. 

No new school building can be erected in Penn- 
sylvania without providing a proper playground. 

To steal the livery of the school to serve the 
shop is little short of sacrilege. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A, 
February 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 

Self-realization is a favorite word with educa- 
tional idealists at this time. 

We must clear our minds of the traditional 
values of subjects. 

3e thankful if you have nothing at stake po- 
litically. 
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CHARLES LOsE, 


Williamsport, Pa. 


I believe a superintendent should have the entire re- 
sponsibility for the selection of teachers, and that he 
should be able to transfer these teachers from one posi- 
tion to another when he thinks that such transfers are 
necessary for the good of the schools. It is possible 
that the superintendent will make mistakes, but no one 
knows the teachers and the schools nearly so well as he, 
and no one, in the long run, would make fewer mistakes. 
It seems to me that the securing of a high standard in 
school work is absolutely dependent on the superin- 
tendent’s selection, transfer, and promotion of teachers. 
It is not so necessary for a superintendent to select 
school sites or to be very responsible in this selection. 
There are always men on his board whose opinion on 
this subject would be as good, if not better, than his 
own. These men may need to have the facts concerning 
distribution of pupils given to them, as well as some in- 
formation concerning a proper site, to insure the health 
of pupils, but with this knowledge they would be more 
able to make the proper selection than the superin- 
tendent. In the selection of school plans the superin- 
tendent should be consulted at every point, but here 
again it seems to me that he will find men on his board 
who are just as competent as he to determine very many 
matters concerning school plans. It has been my ex- 
perience that these men, some of whom are practical 
builders, can often give the superintendent suggestions 
about building that would have been entirely overlooked 
if they had not been largely responsible for plans. 
There is no great gain to the schools in having the 
superintendent assume to have exclusive knowledge on 
many matters connected with the public schools about 
which the shrewd, practical layman may know as much, 
if not more, than he. 

In the selection of text-books the superintendent, with 
the help of his principals and teachers, ought to be 
solely responsible. The test of any text-book or of any 
school supply is schoolroom use, and nobody can deter- 
mine the results of this use excepting the superintendent 
and his princfpals and teachers. Of course, all of this 
is based on the assumption that the superintendent is 
honest, capable, has only the good of the schools at 
heart, and that all other considerations stand for nothing 
with him. 

“Should a superintendent be a professional expert or 
an administrative expert?’ It that he 
should be something of both. If he is not a profes- 
sional expert, I do not see how his advice to teachers 
can be as valuable as it ought to be. If he is not an 
administrative expert, surely his advice to the board will 
not have much value. 


seems to me 


A superintendent who is close 
enough to his schools to know actual schoolroom work 
and who has enough leisure to study school problems 
has a great opportunity to become a professional ex- 
pert. No one has a better opportunity. His work as a 
manager of the schools must make him an administra- 
tive expert. Of course, where the district is exception- 
ally large, there may be needed both a professional ex- 
pert and an administrative expert. 
experience. 


I have had no such 


L. J. RuNDLETT, 
Concord, N. H. 


land 2. Yes. 3. Legislate so it will not occur. 4. (a) 
Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Not well. 5. (a) No. (b) Too 
high. 6. (a) To a great extent. (b) To a degree. 7. 
(a and b) No, but advisable. (c) Most of all. &. Out- 
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9. A certificate showing general qualification. 10. 
(a and b) Absolute. (c and d) Advisory. 
with teachers. 


side. 


(e) Advisory 


Homer L. Rocers, 
Pulaski County, Ind. 
In many instances in this state it has been very unfor- 
tunate that the state superintendent has been a strong 
political worker. I could tell of one or two instances 
of my own experience where the political views and ob- 
ligations of the state superintendent were 


very detri- 
mental to the welfare of the schools. 


Indiana has been 
very fortunate in that respect, for we have had many 
very strong, able educators at the head of our schools. 

It seems to me that it would be a very good thing for 
the state board of education to have the power to ap- 
point men for that position, and if a good man 
found outside the state let him be appointed. 

The county superintendent’s office in Indiana is a puz- 


was 


zle. The salary is so small that few college graduates 
will accept the position. Therefore the man with the 
pull in the county who happens to be the right political 
stripe gets in regardless of qualifications. 

It is a very poor teacher in this state who has had any 
success at all in teaching, that cannot qualify for the of- 
fice. The last legislature helped us a little, but at that 
the question of office help is left with the county council, 
a body of seven farmers, who only get inside the court- 
house when they want to pay their taxes, and in many 
counties they have absolutely refused to appropriate 
money for any help at all. 

The question of supervision with the county superin- 
tendent is a farce. In this county I have twelve town- 
ships each six miles square. I am able to get to see the 
teachers once and sometimes twice. Some of the teach- 
ers have not been visited yet this year, and I shall be 
unable to get to their schools for a month yet. I visit 
the school, offer a few suggestions, and ask the patrons, 
trustee, and scholars, if I happen to see them, how she is 
getting along, and that is the supervision she gets. 

We are elected for four years, and may be re-elected 
as many times as we can secure the votes. We are 
elected by the township trustees, one in each township. 
Each county superintendent in the state, whether he has 
forty teachers or 440, gets the same pay. 

In conclusion, let me say that when the county superin- 
tendent is paid well for the work he does, when he has 
the power to select assistants to help in the visitation and 
office work, when he may hold the office as long as he 
“makes good,” when he has the power to select and dis- 
miss teachers, and when he has a voice in the selection 
of text-books he is to have used, then the office will bear 
some weight and we will do something for the schools of 
the state, 


A SUPERINTENDENT. 


In 1907 the writer was included in a special committee 
whose duty it was to revise the rules of the school 
board. His efforts were directed chiefly toward an in- 
crease of salary and permanent tenure for the teachers. 

During the discussion of the latter question one mem- 
ber of the committee remarked that he knew no reason 
why, if the teachers were given permanent tenure, the 
superintendent should not also receive it. The writer’s 
very willing silence, of course, gave his consent, and no 
opposition appearing from other members of the com- 
mittee, the following sections appeared in their report, 
which were unanimously adopted by the board:— 

“Teachers elected after having served two consecutive 
vears shall, unless otherwise specially ordered, be con- 
sidered as elected to the permanent list, i. e, to serve 
during the pleasure of the board, and teachers who have 
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served less than two years may, by special vote of the 
board, be elected to said permanent list. 

“No teacher on the permanent list shall be dismissed 
except by majority vote of the entire board, one month's 
notice of an intent to move such dismissal having been 
given.” 

And again regarding the superintendent :— 

“After a service of two consecutive years, he shall be 
considered as elected under the tenure of office act, and 
may be removed in the same manner as a teacher.” 

From the standpoint of a superintendent, tenure of 
office, such as is indicated by the sections above quoted, 
is decidedly “a thing to be desired.” From the stand- 
point of the school committee, it cannot be injurious. 

The superintendent is freed from the necessity of an- 
nually looking to his fences. His time and energy may 
be expended along the lines of his legitimate work. The 
sense of security which he feels renders him happy and 
energetic in his work. He is less apt to be influenced by 
motives related to the permanency of his position. He 
may act always with the good of the schools as his gov- 
erning principle. 

On the hand, the school committee, if the 
superintendent is inefficient, and they have the courage 
of their convictions, have the necessary authority to re- 
move him on one month’s notice. This is as it should 
be. The should be, on the school 


committee. 


other 


burden is where it 

If the office is merely a political plum, God help the 
superintendent, and forbid that the writer should ever 
be obliged to seek it. 


H. A. Hunt, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
1. No. 2. Yes. 3. Appoint latter by some more or 
less non-political board. 5. (b) Not sufficiently high. 


6. He should be both, but must be an administrative ex- 


pert. 7. Both college and normal. & When conditions 
are bad an outsider can accomplish more. 9. None. 
10. (a and b) Full. (c, d, and e) Approval. 


JONATHAN FAIRBANKS, 
Springfield, Mo. 
“What responsibility should the superintendent have 
in the selection of teachers? In 
Selection of school 


In removing teachers? 
regard to selection of school sites? 


[99 


plans? Selection of text-books: 


I am very strongly opposed to “one-man power” on 
general principles, no matter how wise, and just, and 
capable. No one head has all wisdom; there is very 
much 1n other heads not found in this particular one, and 
all the wisdom that can be gathered from all sources 
should be utilized in the training of our youth. If we 
could find any one man an expert on all these subjects, 
he should not be given a carte blanche on any of them, 
but a wise board of education will utilize all he knows 
and all the valuable knowledge that can be gathered from 
the outside. 

more selected 


should be the 


A board consisting of five, twenty, or 
by the people, responsible to the people, 
controlling power in all instances. 

A superintendent is unwise to even wish to take all 
the responsibility upon his own shoulders. He isn’t big 
enough. If he thinks he is, he is doomed. He will 
meet his Waterloo or later. I could refer to 
very many really great men who have gone down under 
this foolish notion, and the blame of their downfall was 
attributed to the board of education or to the people. 
In our large cities the board of education cannot know 
all the teachers, and they must rely, to a certain extent, 
on the superintendents, who ought to have much better 
knowledge of them than any member of the board could 
possibly have. 


sooner 
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In regard to selection of school sites, school plans, or 
selection of text-books, I should think it unwise to leave 
any of these things wholly to the superintendent. 


James E. CLark, 
Territorial Superintendent, New Mexico. 

The state superintendency should not be in politics. 
In New Mexico we made an attempt to have the office 
made appointive under the constitution, but since it was 
made elective we hope to be able to secure the election 
at a time different from that of other state officers. The 
county superintendency should also be kept out of poli- 
tics by changing the time of election. We hope in the 
course of events to have a county unit bill passed by the 
legislature, providing for the supervision of county 
schools by a county superintendent and four assistants. 

I believe that the tenure of office should depend en- 
tirely upon the efficiency of the officer, but I do not be- 
lieve that this condition would obtain while the office is 
in politics, unless the election be held at a different 
time, as stated above. 

In New Mexico the salary of $3,000 for state superin- 
tendent is probably adequate, the salaries of 
county superintendents running from $500 to $1,500 are 
too low. County superintendents should be professional 
experts, and should have experience in supervising 
schools, and should have a certificate of at least second 
rank. 
sary. 


while 


I do not believe that college training is neces- 
Normal school training, I believe, is desirable, 
but not indispensable. Business experience, I believe, is 
also desirable, but not indispensable. Experience and 
ability as a teacher, acquaintance with educational move- 
ments, and common sense are prime requisites. 

In New Mexico I believe that our conditions require 
local men; that is, men within the county, though in 
some of our counties men of another county in the ter- 
ritory could handle the work. At the present time I do 
not think that any man outside of New Mexico should 
be secured to supervise education as state or county 
superintendent. In cities, of men of 
New Mexico are often far better qualified than those 
which the state can furnish. 

In New Mexico the state centred 
largely in the state department of education. All 
teachers are certificated from the state department, and 


course, outside 


school system is 


we have probably a better opportunity to organize an 
efficient state system than almost any other state in the 
union. I think the county superintendent should have a 
voice in the question of removing teachers, selection of 
school sites, school plans, and the text- 
books, but should not be given absolute power until the 


selection of 


office is entirely removed from politics. 


Bion E. Hicks, 
Lee, Mass. 

As long as school committees and boards of education 
are elected by the people, either in the annual town 
meeting, as is done in New England, or by the vote of 
the people in the school district, as it is done in New 
York, there is and always will be a certain amount of 
politics that must into the question, for the 
superintendent being elected by the committee or by the 
board of education is only removed from the people by 
one degree, and the people must include the politician. 
The superintendent is, therefore, to a certain extent, at 
the mercy of the politician, and must, as far as is within 
his power, keep the politician away from the vital issues 
which affect the welfare of the schools. Here is where 
the tactful and resourceful superintendent will be able to 
quietly master the situation by making the politician see 
things in the way that the superintendent sees them. 
The superintendent must not only be tactful and re- 
sourceful, but he must have common sense and patience 
to wait for the proper moment to arrive, and then know 


come 
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how to use his opportunity. He should be a man of 
the finest character, and should have a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the great questions pertaining to his 
work. In this way he will be able to keep himself and 
his work out of the realm of politics, as far as it is pos- 
sible under our present system. 

As long as school committees and school boards are 
elected for a term of years, why not have the superin- 
tendent also elected for a term of at least three years? 
Many times the superintendent does not become fully 
acquainted with his field and all the peculiarities of the 
situation in the first year, therefore if he knew that he 
was sure of his position for a term of years, he would 
become better acquainted with the people and the needs 
of the work than if he knew that he was likely to re- 
main but one year. I am now referring to the work of 
the district superintendent. On the other hand, many 
men who have an ambition to do better would not care 
to be compelled to remain in any one place for a term 
of years. There is the question from the standpoint of 
the school committee. If they should secure the ser- 
vices of a man who was incompetent or not in harmony 
with them, it would be very disagreeable to both parties 
to have to keep up these relations for a term of two or 
three years. 

This question bears a close relation to your next one, 
that of salaries. In Massachusetts the minimum salary 
has been for a number of years $1,500. At the time that 
this law went into effect this salary was adequate for 
the position, but with the cost of living soaring skyward 
at the rate it has been doing for the past few years, it 
is not enough; the cost of living has increased at least 
twenty-five per cent. In New York the number of 
superintendents has been doubled, and the salaries have 
been increased from $1,200 to $1,500, making an increase 
of twenty-five per cent. This law goes into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1912. 

Where the superintendent has to keep a horse and the 
necessary equipment, or even a small automobile with 
the necessary upkeep, the salary should be at least $1,800. 
It is only two years ago that one of the agents of the 
state board of education in his annual report recom- 
mended that the law be changed, making the minimum 
salary $2,000. If such a law were passed, the question 
of tenure of office would hardly have to be considered, 
for many good men would prefer the country superin- 
tendency to the city superintendency, with its increasing 
demands and cares and social life that necessarily goes 
with living in the city. 

Finally, to summarize, let politics be kept out of the 
realm of the schools as far as existing conditions will 
permit. Let there be a minimum tenure of office of at 
least three years, and an increase of salary, as has been 
recommended by one of the state representatives. 


J. H. Francis, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1 and 2. Yes. 4. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) 
No. (b) Too low, so are teachers’ salaries. 6. (a) Yes. 
(b) Yes. 7. (a) No. (b) No. (c) No. 8 It depends 
upon the man. Other things equal the local man is best. 
9. The highest given. 10. Full in each case. 


T. A. KIMEs, 
New Castle, Pa. 


1 and 2. Yes. 
the children instead of for janitors, principals, teachers, 
and superintendents. 4. (a and b) Yes. (c) No. 5. 
(a) No. (b) High. 6. Both. 7. More depends on the 
man than what or where he gets his training. 8. Same 
as No. 7. 9. Nothing lower than a degree. 10. (a) 
More than law gives him. (b,c, d) Advisory. (e) Ab- 
solute. 


3 To remember that the school is for 
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A. L. Frantz, 
Cass County, Ind. 


1, 2, 3. It likely is a misfortune to have state and 
county superintendencies in politics, but I have failed to 
see any better way of selecting them. 

4. Desirable, if safeguarded by way of removal. 
haps not feasible. 
office is political. 

5. Not adequate. Too low in comparison with city 
principals’ and superintendents’ salaries. 

6. A professional and administrative expert combined. 

7. While college and business experience may not be 
indispensable, certainly they would be a splendid asset. 
Normal school training would be the least any superin- 
tendent should have. 

8. In most cases, an outside man with good judgment. 

9. County superintendents should have at least five- 
year common and high school license. 

10. Advisory power. 


Per- 
Cannot be achieved, universally, if 


i 


CHARLES W. MICKENs, 
Adrian, Mich. 

My observation has led me to believe that no school 
system can be raised to the highest standard of excel- 
lence unless there stands at its head a professional ex- 
pert of a very broad type. There are many profes- 
sional experts who are narrow in their conceptions of a 
good school. Such as these would not compass the 
whole situation, and would fail to develop a symmetrical 
system. A _ broad-gauged, liberal-minded, and _ well- 
rounded person who knows the professional needs of the 
school and understands the application of knowledge to 
the work of teaching must be accorded the first place in 
a system of schools. However, I believe that along 
with the professional spirit there should go a good de- 
gree of administrative skill. The two can hardly be 
separated. It might be possible for the professional ex- 
pert to give over the administrative work to his assist- 
ants, while the administrative expert might be able to 
apportion the professional work to those skilled in such 
lines. Both might prove to be successful superintend- 
ents if they were wise in the selection of their assistants. 
The first combination would eventually lend more dig- 
nity and honor to the school system than would the 
second. Under any plan, I am of the opinion that every 
school system ought to have as its superintendent a 
man or woman of great professional ability, leaving, if 
necessary, the administrative duties to be carried on by 
others. 

Ii the system of schools be large, there can be no 
doubt but that a superintendent should bring to his 
office no less of academic and professional knowledge 
than can be secured through a reasonable course taken 
in a normal school, a college, or a university. Business 
experience is good, but it can never take the place of 
academic training. 

The best man, whether he be from the outside or one 
of our own number, is always the most desirable. 

A superintendent should hold as the least qualification 
for the position a normal or a state certificate. 

Superintendents should have the power to recommend 
for selection all regular teachers, and employ all substi- 
tutes upon his own initiative. All teachers should be re- 
moved upon his recommendation. 

His influence in the selection of school sites should be 
advisory only. School plans should be made very 
largely upon the superintendent’s advice and recommen- 
dation. Text-books should be selected almost without 
question upon the superintendent’s recommendation. 

If at any time the superintendent becomes too radical 
or too autocratic, then it is proper for the board of edu- 
cation to assume the responsibility which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, should be delegated to the superin- 
tendent. 








[Continued on page 640.) 
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IF every Superin- | 

tendent, every | 
Principal, every | 
Supervisor of Music, | 
every Teacher, could | 
only step into the 
schools of many of 
our leading cities | 
where the Victor is 
in practical use, it 
would prove a reve- 
lation in modern 
methods of instruc- 





tion. 
Learning the “ Barcarolle” from “ Tales of Hofiman”— It would brin ga 
8th Grade, 21st District No. 2, Milwaukee, Wis. 
thorough understand- 


ing of the value of the Victor as an educational force; the value of Music in stirring 
the intellectual, emotional and imaginative faculties, and would result in an awaken. 
ing that would give added impetus not only to the teaching and exemplification of 
music, but insure higher efficiency in the entire school work, 


The Victor is a part of the school equipment that meets the needs of the schools 
at every point—indoors and outdoors—from the morning exercises to the closing of 
the session, and in every class room, from the kindergarten to the university. 


The many new special school records, together with the unparalleled riches of 
the Victor Record catalog, bring the Victor into prominence as an indispensable 
adjunct of school work—for marching, folk games and dances, social center and 
recreation dances, kindergarten games teaching songs in primary grades, part singing 
in intermediate and grammar grades, and ideals in chorus singing in the high school. 
Hundreds of records, interpreted by the greatest artists, give a general culture in music 
for all grades, and material for studies in folk song, music history, music appreciation, 
oratorio and opera. 





There is no limit to the Victor’s field of usefulness, and the graded lists, courses 
of study, etc., with encomiums from prominent educators, supervisors of music, and | 
critics, which we will gladly send you, will help to bring you to a realization of the 
value of the Victor in public school work. 


Write today to the 
Public School Educational Dep’t 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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\ Calisthenics with the Victor in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cuarces L. CLEMENT, 
West Buxton, Me. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3. Organization and agitation. 4. (a) 
A position ought to be held so long as the superinten- 
dent shows progress and achievement. (b) I do not be- 
lieve it possible. 5. (a) The salaries of superintendents 
in this state are not high enough to hold the best men. 
6. Should be a professional expert. 7. (a and b) I be- 
lieve that a man is much better equipped for his position 
as a leader in the community if he has a college educa- 
tion. He has broader ideas and is inclined to be more 
liberal than the normal trained man. A college training 
with some normal training would be the best fit for su- 
(c) I do not think a business experience 
man. 9. A state certificate. 
responsibility of selecting teachers 


perintending. 
necessary. & An outside 
10. (a) The 


from out of town 


entire 
In case of high school teachers, he 
the 
teachers it is better for the committee to elect upon rec- 
(b) The 


and d) 


might advise with committee. In case of local 


ommendation of the superintendent. commit- 


all teachers (c Advisory 


(e) Entire responsibility. 


tee should remove 


power. 
A SUPERINTENDENT. 


[This was sent in confidence, but we use it without the 
signature because it is so characteristic of a most effi- 
cient superintendent. | 

I am in the position of the old lady 
how people find the distance from the earth to the sun. 
She replied: “They guess at one-quarter of the distance 
and then multiply that number by four. That gives the 
exact distance.” 

Questions 1 and 2 I should answer in the 
just as I should the question: “Would the 
be desirable?” or, if this question had been put to me 
when I was a young man: “Is slavery an evil?” When 
a community insists upon keeping these offices in poli- 
tics, they will be kept there. When a community desires 
to keep these offices with several others out of politics, 
they will be kept out regardless of legislation. 

Saloons or “rum shops” will not exist in a community 
in which the people are opposed to If the 
residents therein desire the open saloon, little can be ac- 
complished in the closing of the saloons no matter how 


who was asked 


affirmative, 
millennium 


“gin mills.” 


strict the laws are. 

What has this to do with the questions you propound? 
Let public sentiment be aroused upon these matters, 
public sentiment is oftentimes potent than 
statutory enactment can be. 

A campaign of education is needed previous to the at- 
tempt to enact a law. It is inadvisable to place upon,the 
statute books a law which does not have public sentiment 
behind it. Illustration—The requiring “scientific 
temperance instruction.” Had there been a call for such 
a law, there would have been teaching upon this subject, 
even if no law had been enacted. As it is, the whole 
thing comes very near to what may be termed a “farce.” 
Some teachers find it “up-hill work” to teach the in- 
jurious effects of narcotics to a boy whose father, prin- 
cipal of the school he attends, family physician, pastor 
of the church the boy attends, and his Sunday school 
teacher, all use tobacco—as the boy knows. 

| assume that it is desirable to keep all of these offices 
out of politics, but I assume also that legislation cannot 
effect the change. 

[ have never paid much attention to the 
“tenure of office.” 


for 


more any 


law 


matter of 
I have thought that the term of of- 
fice should be lengthened, i.e., instead of electing or ap- 
pointing a man for one year make the term five years. 
1 have had thirty-seven annual elections—without even 
asking a member to vote for me, and the only time when 
votes were cast against me was the year when I declined 
to be a candidate. Thus I am not much of an authority 
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but on general principles I believe 
. am a believer in “biennial elections” 
in the state and city. 


on “tenure of office,” 
in longer terms 

In my humble opinion, all salaries are too low. 

A superintendent should be—if possible—both a pro- 
fessional and an administrative expert. If an expert in 
but one line, the administrative side should predominate. 
We should try to secure one with a training. 
Preference should by all means be given to such an one, 
but no hard and fast rule can be laid down. Normal 
school training or business experience is not indispen- 
sable, although, in some cases, it may count in 


iavor. 


. ] 7 
college 


one’s 


In some cases a local man is the most desirable, but 
as a general thing an outside man can do the best. 

Certificate of good scholarship, good moral character, 
and successful experience in teaching. 

The superintendent should have the responsibility of 
making recommendations in each and every case men- 
tioned, giving reasons for such recommendations. He 
should not only have the right to do this—he shouid be 


obliged to do it. He might say in some cases that he 


has no recommendation to make, but he should make 
some statement. The school board, or the board of 
trustees, or the city council, or the town meeting, or 


whatever body of men and women to which he submits 
the recommendations may then “pass upon the matter.” 
It is not necessarily a reflection upon the superintendent 
nor a mark of lack of confidence in him that the board 
does not adopt his recommendations unless that is the 
constant practice, in which case he would better go else- 
where 


GEORGE L. FARLEY, 


Brockton, Mass. 


6. A superintendent should be both a professional and 
an administrative expert. 

7. I do not know that either is indispensable, but all 
these are desirable. 

8. Were a local man most desirable, the writer would 
not be holding his present position. 

9. A certificate of qualification, as a result of previous 
efficient work which indicated ability to handle any new 
opportunity for advancement which might be offered to 
him. 


10. (a) Absolute’ responsibility. (b) Power of rec- 
ommending removal, subject to the approval of the 
school board always, and the right of a teacher to a 
hearing. (c) Selection of school sites should be based 


(d) Should be left to 
a school architect, and should be chosen under the direc- 


upon the location of the children 
tion of the school committee through the architect. (e) 
Text-books should be chosen first by the superintendent. 
the plan recently approved in some of our county con- 
ventions of having an advisory board is not a bad one, 
provided always that in case of 
has the controlling choice. 


doubt the superintendent 


t.. 2. 


Sully County, South Dakota. 


MITCHELL, 


Yes. 


low as a 


1 and 2. Yes. 4. (b) (c) Sometimes, but not 
often. 5. Too rule. 6. Both. 7. No. 8&8 
Other things being equal, a local man does better. 9. 
State. 
a competent superintendent could do all of the above 
better than they are done at present. 


10. A county board upon the recommendation of 


ERNEST LAMSON, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

l and 2. Emphatically so. 5. 

6. Both. & The best 


(a) No. (b) Too low. 


man. 


[Continued on page 642.) 
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While discussing problems about School Supervision 
what about the proper 


Care of Free Text-Books ? 


1 The “Holden System For Preserv- 
| ing Books” was so heartily endorsed 
| 25 years ago by the Massachusetts 
| State Board of Education, one mem. 
| ber in visiting a large city urgently ad- 
vised its adoption. 
State Superintendents all over the 
United States recommend it. 
Superintendent Congdon of Northampton after Sjx 
Years of conscientious investigation unequivocally states 
it saves 50% in Text-Book outlay—books in better con- 
dition and cleaner. 





Not an hour in a year of teachers’ expensive time need 
be devoted to that problem. 


The late Dr. W. T. Harris very enthusiastically ; rec- 
ommended it. 


No business man on your board can find a flaw in the 
Rules of the Holden System. 


Send to us for full information. 
Don’t Delay having books put in a sanitary condition 
and thoroughly protected from outside damage. 


ONE Price to all School Boards, large or small. That 
necessitates very small profits. 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


| 
+ 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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(Continued from page 640.) 
EseNEZzER MACKEY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


l and 2. Yes. 3. Make the office appointive and de- 
fine the qualifications by statute. 4. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. 
(c) I think not. 5. No. Generally too low. 6. Both. 


In the smaller fields the emphasis should be placed upon 
the qualifications of superintendents as professional ex- 
perts; in the larger fields upon the qualifications as ad- 
ministrative experts. 7. Generally—yes, perhaps not ab- 
solutely. Normal school training desirable, business ex- 
perience valuable, successful teaching experience essen- 
tial. 8. It depends upon the man. 9. The highest. 
10. The superintendent should have power to select 
teachers and to take the initiative for removing teachers 
for cause. He should have power to select text-books, 
and if he does not have the initiative should at least 
have a voice in the selection of school sites and school 
plans. 


A Sovutu DaKota SUPERINTENDENT. 


To have a state superintendent in politics, that is, have 
him elective with other state officers, is like hiring an 
expert workman to do an especially difficult piece of 
work and then allow a lot of bad boys to stand and 
throw rocks at him while he works. He is likely to do 
a most excellent job while his attention is divided be- 
tween his work and dodging the missiles. It would be 
better either to drive off the bad boys or abandon the 
work. As the latter is impracticable, it would seem 
only sane to do the former, and that means take this 
officer out of the elective list of officers. Appointment 
is usually better, but that also has its defects, and does 
not always give the relief necessary to get results. It 
Seems that representative government has in its very 
warp and woof some elements of weakness that cannot 
be eliminated without destroying the very structure of 
the whole governmental plan. We are not ready to go 
back to a monarchy, but there is certainly less politics 
in the educational system under that system than there 
can be under a republic, where every man has the right 
to criticise and make officers. 


Epwarp P. Firts, 
Mansfield, Mass. 

One who has been in the business of school super- 
vision for any number of years feels only too keenly 
how inadequate is the best preparation for his work 
which he can command. 

So numerous are the problems continually confronting 
him which demand wide reading, keen judgment, and 
quick action that he is continually crying out: “Who is 
sufficient for these things?” 

Now a college training is not indispensable, desirable 
as it may be, for many without it have met with marked 
success. Who can tell, however, how much greater 
success might have crowned their work had there been 
the broadening of outlook which a college education 
gives? 

For practical purposes, and for the quicker realization 
of what are the ends to be secured, a normal training’ is 
far superior to any other, as such training is in direct 
line for public schoo! work. 

Many of the subjects which the common schools re- 
quire the college graduate never touches. This is more 
especially true in these later days, when students. in. col- 
lege specialize to so great a degree. A business experi- 
ence is not to be despised, as the purchase of text-books 
and supplies demande good business qualifications. 

Provided with ample equipment for his duties, given 
sufficient responsibility in the choice of his teachers, in 
the selection of the books they shall use, in the condi- 
tion of the buildings in which they shall do their work, 
then let the supervisor stafid or fall upon his merits. 
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Aiter having proven his worth by a fair trial, let him 
no longer be subject to yearly elections, but give him a 
tenure of office adequate enough to carry out his well- 
laid schemes and to enjoy some of the results of his 
hard labor, and the children of any commonwealth will 
be the better for his stay with them. 

Happy the man who has had the privilege of remain- 
ing long enough in one place to have seen the children 
who entered the primary school under his supervision 
graduate from the high school! Great the responsi- 
bility, also, in the feeling that the future of these chil- 
dren will be determined in a large measure by the man- 
ner in which he has directed their course during these 
formative years. 

Were I to live my life over again, no greater blessing 
would be asked than to be permitted to do the work 
which the past years have brought in service for chil- 
dren. 


J. D. Srwpx1ns, 
Newark, Ohio. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Let the governor appoint the state 
superintendent, and the probate judges appoint the 
county superintendents, removal to be for cause only and 
by the appointive power, but the length of term should 
be limited say to five or six years. Each superintendent 
should be eligible to one re-appointment. 4. Not very 
desirable, and is not very feasible, and cannot be 
achieved if the office is political. 5. In most cases, and 
are rather high compared with teachers’ salaries. 6 and 
7. Desirable but not indispensable that a superintendent 
be a professional expert and an administrative expert. 
The same is true of college training, 
training, and business experience. 


normal school 
8. Generally an out- 
side man is to be preferred for county superintendent. 
9. The highest grade certificates issued by the state. 10. 
Should appoint and remove teachers subject to confirma- 
tion of some designated board. His power should be 
advisory in selection of school 
and text-books. 


school sites, plans, 
ALBERT ROBINSON, 


Peabody, Mass. 


Standards of efficiency in business and education are 
common topics of current discussion and investigation. 
In towns and small cities there is no recognized or au- 
thorized agency for doing the work either of the profes- 
sional or administrative expert except through the su- 
perintendent of schools. While the greater emphasis 
should be placed on the strictly professional side of his 
office, the superintendent should be a constant student of 
the essential principles of effective and economical ad- 
ministration. Unless he is interested in both these 
phases of school activity the one or the other will suffer 
accordingly. The success of the schools depends on a 
pretty close relation of the two, and the superintendent 
should possess to’a measurable extent the qualifications 
of both the professional expert and the administrative 
expert. 


Harry Evans, 
Warren County, Ind. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Civil service rules, 


non-partisan board. 4. (a) Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) In 
(b) Not too high. 6. A combi- 
7. (a) No. (b) No. 
8. Local if he is good; if not, go outside. 9. 
10. He should 


appointment by 


Indiana they are fair. 


nation of both. (c) A combina- 
tion of all. 
In Indiana sixty months for minimum. 


be given authority in all. 


[Comtinued on page 644.) 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE | 
A Life of Tolstoi 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


A complete, well-rounded account of the career of the ‘‘great 
writer of the Russian land.” Portraits and numerous photo- 
graphs. 

8vo, cloth. $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


The Beauty of Self-Control 


By J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


‘‘A temper under control, a voice cheerful with hope, and a 
countenance bright with kindness are invaluable pos- 
sessions,’ is the text followed in this uplifting book. 


12mo, cloth. $1,00 net; postage, 10 cents, 


The Eight Pillars of Prosperity 


By JAMES ALLEN 


A strikingly original book by the author of “As a Man 
Thinketh,”’ characterized by all of the author’s custemary 
strength of thought and charm of diction. 


12mo,cloth. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


Wagner's Gotterdammerung 
Retold by OLIVER HUCKEL 


‘*Lovers of the Wagnerian drama owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Huckel for his free poetical paraphrases of the great 
master’s themes.’’—The Living Age. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


Opera Synopses 


By J. WALKER [cSPADDEN 


An invaluable book. Summaries of the plots, data concern- 
ing the composers, etc., of over sixty operas are given. 








16mo, cloth. 75 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 
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MERRILL’S ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


Macaulay —T he Life of Samuel Johnson 

Washington — Farewell Address, and 
Webster--Bunker Hill Orations 

Burke — Speech on Conciliation with 
America. 


Readings in American History 
Books One and Two 
Historical Reprints 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
Publishers of School & College Text-Books 





























Sharp Points for Sharp People 





|‘ YOU WANT something with a sharp point, you can find it at the business end of a bee, 
wasp, or hornet, but there is another point that will give you more pleasure and one that 


you will appreciate much longer. 


Graphite Pencils. 


It can be found by sharpening one of Dixon’s American 
They arethe most economical school pencils, because they keep their points 


well and last long with each sharpening, and they also make a good, clean, see-able mark. 


The DIXON PENCILS are more popular than ever, because they are honestly and 
carefully made and accurately graded for all kinds of educational work. 


Mention this paper and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 642.) 


R. K. BueHRLeE, 
Ex-Superintendent, Lancaster, Pa. 





My amswer to your questions is found in the theory 
and practis of Pennsylvania. I believ that the law of 
this state is as nearly perfect as a law or laws can be 
made. I was in the offis of city superintendent for forty- 
one years, having servd in thre cities, and I coud not 
now, if I wer calld on, confidently suggest any material 
changes. Whatever evils I hav experienced wer du not 
to the forms of law, but to the characters of those who 
wer to execute and administer, and not to imperfections 
in the laws. I repeat therfor, study the Pennsylvania 
laws and the code on the subject of superintendence and 
supervision, and you wil find what you ar looking for. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. M. Maxson, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


It is certainly a misfortune to have any educational 
position dependent on politics. I believe that, on the 
whole, it is also a misfortune to have superintendents 
elected by general vote. In New Jersey we have a state 
board of education that is by law bi-partisan, although I 
think the partisanship of none of the members is any 
more conspicuous than that they vote a certain ticket. 
Our state superintendent is appointed by the governor. 
Our present governor is Democratic, but I do not know 
the political stripe of our new superintendent, and I do 
not think any educational man in the state cares what it 
is. The thing I do care about is that if he shows himself 
big enough for the office, the Republican governor that 
succeeds Wilson shall reappoint him. A change in gov- 
ernor ought never to mean a change in superintendent. 
Our county superintendents are appointed by the state 
board, and in all the cases that I have known of di- 
rectly, of late years, it has been appointment by merit 
solely. This seems to me as good an arrangement as 
can be made. I am inclined to think it would be better 
if the state superintendent were also appointed by the 
board instead of by the governor. 

Tenure of office of some sort is desirable. The posi- 
tion of some of us superintendents in New Jersey is 
nearly equal to tenure of office. We are elected to serve 
during the will of the board. Under these conditions, 
the question of tenure never comes up unless dissatis- 
faction arises, then it requires a majority vote against 
the superintendent to dismiss him. This has one weak- 
ness, that the superintendent is not assured of a chance 
to hear the accusations and answer them. I doubt the 
wisdom of a hard and fast tenure. 

As a rule, salaries are not adequate for the ability 
which the position should command. In some cases 
they are more than adequate for the ability obtained. 
There has been a very satisfactory improvement of late 
years in this part of the country in that particular. I 
do not think that there is any real relation between the 
salary of the superintendent and that of the teachers. It 
is rather a question of paying the superintendent a 
salary commensurate with that obtained by men of 
similar ability in other salaried positions. 

The superintendent should be both a professional and 
an administrative expert. If a man with both kinds of 
talent can not be secured, then secure the administrative 
expert. if the system is a large one; a professional ex- 
pert, if the system is a small one. In the large system 
the superintendent will surround himself with profes- 
sional experts to handle that side of the business, while 
he deals with general administrative policies. In the 
small system the superintendent has himself to supply 
professional inspiration and methods. Above all, he 
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should have good ability in judging men and women, and 
pliability, suavity, and diplomacy in handling them. 

As to training, the broader the training, the better. 
College training is not indispensable, although the 
superintendent should have the breadth of mind which 
that implies. I know of a splendid superintendent who 
is only a normal school graduate, but he has supple- 
mented it by persona] study that makes him the equal of 
a college graduate. It is a very rare man indeed who 
is fitted for the place, even by experience in business, if 
he has not as much as a normal school training. 

The best man the money will buy should be obtained, 
regardless of place of residence; still, if there is a 
broad-minded man already in the system who is able to 
fill the position, there is a certain advantage in promot- 
ing him, because of his familiarity with the system and 
his acquaintance with the teachers and the city; yet his 
appointment should not depend on the fact that he is a 
local man. There are many situations, however, where 
an outside man who knows nothing about the feuds and 
factions of the system is more desirable, and unless the 
local man is very broad-minded, an outsider is most de- 
sirable, anyway, since he would bring new ideas and new 
life into the system. In a year’s time the outsider will 
be about as valuable as the insider, as far as local mat- 
ters are concerned, if he is of the right kind. 

The superintendent is a professional expert employed 
by the board to administer the school system. He 
should therefore have the initiative in all technical mat- 
ters,—the selection of teachers, their transfer and re- 
moval, the preparation of school plans, the selection of 
text-books, and all technical matters of which the aver- 
age board member knows little. The school superin- 
tendent should have full initiative in these matters, and 
no action in any of them should be taken that does not 
have his approval. I am not sure that in anything but 
the larger cities I would include school sites in this cate- 
gory. Certainly, however, even in this matter, the super- 
intendent’s judgment should have great weight with the 
board. The matter is very closely analogous to that of 
a manufacturing establishment. The board of directors 
employs a man to manage the factory. They do not 
presume to tell him what men he shall appoint to run 
the looms or the engines, or where he shall buy his 
wool. They determine only the large questions of 
policy and finance, and the general principles of admin- 
istration. 


GEORGE S. WRIGHT, 
St. Albans, Vt. 


It is a misfortune to have the state superintendent in 
politics; equally a misfortune if he is not politic. The 
ultimate success of his educational program depends on 
its having popular support. As educational leader the 
state superintendent must be able to win the confidence 
of the people and to hold it even in the event of legisla- 
tive defeat of his plans. This requires tact on the part 
of the superintendent, but does not require his being in 
politics. 

The office is less likely to be a political one if the ap- 
pointment of the superintendent is vested in a board of 
education or other equivalent small body. The election 
of the superintendent by the legislature, as in Vermont, 
is as incongruous as would be the election of a city su- 
perintendent by popular vote. The office is less likely 
to be a political one if the salary paid is sufficient to se- 
cure the services of men of unquestioned projessional 
standing. The salary should be larger than that of any 
city or union superintendent, and the incumbent of the 
office should have among his associates a higher profes- 
sional rating than any local superintendent. Under such 
conditions the state superintendency will not usually be 
in politics. 
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A Textbook Approved by 
Laymen 


RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY HAS BEEN ENDORSED KOT 
ONLY BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION, BUT BY MANY LAYMEN AS WELL. 








F, S. Crum, Asst. Statistician of The Prudential Jn- 
surance Company of America, states: ‘* Ritchie's 
Human Physiology clearly and yet concisely out- 
4 lines the most essential facts and principles of 
physiology. Without undue emphasis on minute 
details it shows clearly the relationship between 
health and the proper hygienic care of the body 
both external and internal. The discussion of 
epidemic diseases, and its description of the germ 
theory are, in my opinion, very satisfactory for 
the purpose intended. While the beok is intended 
for grammar school students, it may be read with 
profit by older students and by laymen generally. 
I most heartily congratulate you upon the publica- 
tion of so valuable a treatise or textbook.” 


The mailing price of Human Physiology is 96 
cents ; the list price is 80 cents. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more | know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased | am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘**| thank you most heartily for your very courteous trest- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I fc el 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I a feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

‘*Enciosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing fo: 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Mise ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pieased with the work of you: 

ency in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies ip 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you fur your good work in my behalf, Il am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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BOOK TABLE. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. Prize Essay. 
By Georg Kerschensteiner, member of the Royal 
Council of Education and director of the public 
schools of Munich: Translated by A. J. Pressland. 
Published for the Commercial Club of Chicago by 
Rand, McNally & Co., Ghicago. 

The Commercial Club of hicago, recognizing the 
need of practical, vocational training to supplement 
present public school courses, engaged Dr. Edwin G. 
Cooley, formerly superintendent of schools of Chicago, 
to investigate the industrial education systems of Eu- 
rope, with a view to learning what place such courses of 
study should have in the public school systems of Amer- 
ica. In pursuit of this purpose the club has secured the 
English translation of Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner’s prize 
essay. This is the first presentation in English of the 
theories which Dr. Kerschensteiner has so successfully 
demonstrated in the continuation schools of Munich. 
In the spring of 1900 the Royal Academy of Useful 
Knowledge of Erfurt, Germany, announced a prize com- 
petition of which the theme was: How are our young 
men, from the age of fourteen years until the entrance 
into military service at twenty years, to be educated for 
citizenship? As director of a great city school system 
this question had interested Dr. Kerschensteiner. Be- 
fore the announcement of the subject of the prize com- 
petition he had been employed upon a sketch of an edu- 
cational organization which should care for the youth of 
Munich who were beyond the years of compulsory at- 
tendance. Great is the responsibility of guiding a great 
school system in a new path, and Dr. Kerschensteiner 
put his very life into the study of the questions involved, 
and this is the result of his study. Great credit is due 
the Commercial Club of Chicago for issuing this book, 
the only satisfactory statement of the theory and prac- 
tice in the famous continuation schools of Munich, which 
are setting the pace for all progressive work of this kind 
the world over. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Emma Serl, 
teacher, normal training department, Kansas City, 
Mo. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 160 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Good sense prevails now in the teaching of language 
to little people. This admirable text-book sets a good 
pace in the art of leading children of the second and 
third grades into the habit of speaking and writing Eng- 
lish correctly, interestingly, and fluently. To accomplish 
this, the author has, prepared a drill book which empha- 
sizes the reproduction of many of the short stories cur- 
rent in our literature, and also introduces practice exer- 
cises to familiarize the pupils with correct forms. Be- 
ginning with simple, graduated exercises, they are con- 
tinued till a general principle is inductively reached. 
Attention, through practice, is given to troublesome 
verb-forms. Many of the lessons are designed to 
awaken and sustain the child’s interest in natural objects, 
and to put him in sympathetic relations with living 
things. The author has written from the standpoint of 
the child, and in language that the child can readily com- 
prehend. The book is so unconventional that the Sug- 
gestions to Teachers, which follow, are all that is neces- 
sary to guide the novice in the successful use of it. 
HAND BOOK OF NATURE STUDY. By Anna 

Botsford Comstock, B. S. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Com- 

stock Publishing Company. Cloth. More than 1,000 

illustrations. 950 pp. Price, $3.25; postage, 40 cents. 

No other single book on nature study fills so many 
needs of the school and contributes so much to the in- 
formation of the home in so clear, impressive, and at- 
tractive a manner as does this great book prepared by 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, extension lecturer on 
nature study of the agricultural college of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Suffice it to say that in this notable book are 
to be found classified and enlarged upon when needed 
the famous “Cornell Leaflets” on nature study, a series 
of important classics. Here are 234 lessons upon 
twenty-four birds, several fishes, twenty other animals, 
thirty insects, more than fifty plants, fourteen trees, and 
a great variety of other phases of nature. Not only are 
there lessons upon all important plants and animals and 
phenomena of earth and sky, but in a most fascinating 
manner the least trained teacher may learn precisely 
how to teach about these delights of nature. And the 
price! Nearly 1,000 pages of most vital information and 
1,000 illustrations, and all for $3.25, or $3.65 postpaid. It 
is the only book of this magnitude, made so skilfully 
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and attractively, that we have seen put forth for such a 
price. In-every respect from the knowledge imparted, 
the scientific arrangement, the pedagogical wisdom re- 
vealed, the literary style to the artistic. illustrations, 
Mrs. Comstock presents the school and the home an in- 
valuable book. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RECORD FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS. By William R. Comings, superintendent 
of city schools, Elyria, Ohio. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Paper. (7x12.) 16 pp. Price, 
15 cents. 

“The Semi-annual Record for Graded Schools” is de- 
signed especially for use in cities that have semi-annual 
promotions. The form and arrangement are the sim- 
plest and clearest possible. Nothing needful is omitted, 
nothing superfluous included. Along with the enroll- 
ment of the child’s name is that of the parent and his ad- 
dress. Opposite these names and across the page is the 
attendance, punctuality, and truancy record. To the 
right of these are the class grades in the several studies, 
recorded monthly, and the test or examination grades as 
they may occur, monthly or by terms. At the margin 
are the promotions and conditions. The half year’s rec- 
ord complete is seen at a glance. On the last page is a 
form for recording all such statistics as may be needed 
in making up the semi-annual or annual report. The 
size, 7x12, with ten names to the page, permits its being 
carried in a large pocket or in a hand bag. Each book 
is intended for a single half year, so that all the books 
in a building or city may be bound into a convenient and 
permanent record without the usual trouble of copying 
into a bulky volume. 





BEST ENGLISH TALES. Edited by Adam _ L. 
Gowans. With frontispiece. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 12mo. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net; 
leather, $1.25, net; postage, 8 cents. 

Scott’s story, “Wandering Willie’s Tale,” opens Mr. 
Gowans’ collection. James Hogg’s “Mysterious Bride” 
is a fine example of those weird legends purporting to 
be founded on local traditions. The work of Dickens 
bulks large in the history of English fiction, and there 
are included four stories of his in wholly different” man- 
ners. Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, and Dr. John Brown 
are also represented, while two stories from Stevenson 
show this master’s powers at their highest. The volume 
from beginning to end will be found of absorbing interest 
by all lovers of the good in literature. 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. With biographical sketch and illustrations. 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
212 pp. Price, 40 cents. ‘ 

“Polly Oliver” is one of the most captivating stories 
of the most fascinating American story writer of the 
day. It is nearly twenty years since “Polly Oliver” 
made her best bow before an audience so large that we 
have no idea how to give an idea of the thousands who 
have reveled in the sunshine of her cheery life, and now 
that it is brought into the range of the schools hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who have never known 
“Polly Oliver” should meet her and love her as the rest 
of us have known and loved her for many years. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW THOUGHT. Hol- 
yoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne Company. 
Notwithstanding the great popularity of the New 

Thought, there are very few who can tell, offhand, what 

the movement really stands for, how and when it origi- 

nated, and what its advocates are trying to accomplish. 

William Walker Atkinson presents “The Message of the 

New Thought,” which he thinks will clear away the un- 

certainty which has surrounded the subject. 





In the review of “When Youth Met Life,” by Mary 
H. Leonard, which appeared in the Book Table two 
weeks ago, the price of the book was erroneously stated 
as 50 cents. The book is on sale at 75 cents. 

————-—- = = - +0-@-0-@-0-@-0- 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Booke 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 

An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
[ under this heading are solicited from 

school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 

December 26-28: Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation, Columbus; 
secretary, W. M. Beetham, Bucy- 
rus. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 

ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 





December 26-29: Thirty-third annual 
Convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
Lebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tic City; state chairman, J. E. 
Bryan. 


December 27, 28, 29: Florida Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jacksonville; sec- 
retary, R. L. Turner, Inverness. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield: president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, New 
York State Classical Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; secretary, E. 
F. Knapp, Syracuse. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


December 28-30: Fifth annual meet- 
ing American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, 
New Hotel Raleigh; J. B. An- 
drews, New York, secretary. 


February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
_——— Association, St. Louis, 

oO. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools, Chicago; 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secse- 
tary. T. R. Luckett. Sedalia. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


secretary, 





National Education Association. 


On the invitation of the officers of 
the National Conservation Congress, 
whose last convention was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., September 25, 26, 
97, 1911, five delegates were appointed 
by President Carroll G. Pearse to 
represent the National Education 
Association. At that convention the 
five delegates so appointed united in 
proposing the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by 
the congress in session as follows:— 

“Resolved, that the children of the 
United States are recognized as the 
most precious resource of this nation, 
and that the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation is the only agency for collect- 
ing, publishing, and distributing edu- 
cational information throughout the 
country. We, therefore, urge that 
the national appropriations for study- 
ing problems involving the welfare of 
the nation’s school children be made 
comparable in amount with those 
annually made for studying problems 
involving the welfare and conserva- 
tion of the nation’s material re- 
sources. 

“Resolved, that in a system of free 
schools all the children should be 
trained for good citizenship and for 
the useful industries; that owing to 
the rapidly changing and increasing 
complex social and economic condi- 
tions now going on in all sections of 
the Union, that our public schools 
should make ample provision for in- 
structing the youth of the land in the 
more important occupations in which 
our people are engaged, and that the 
parents and teachers should counsel 
together to determine, if possible, 
what vocation each child is best 
adapted to pursue. 

“Resolved, that the vocational edu- 
cation bill now pending in Congress, 
providing for the training of teachers 
to give scientific instruction in the 
elements of agriculture in the rural 
schools, has our hearty endorsement, 
and we urge its speedy enactment.” 

The delegates representing the Na- 
tional Education Association were: 
George B. Cook, Arkansas; E. C. 
Bishop, Iowa; E. T. Fairchild, Kan- 
sas; J. M. Greenwood, Missouri; J. 
L. McBrien, Nebraska. 


—™ 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROOKLINE. Headmaster- 
Emeritus John Tetlow, principal of 
the Girls’ Latin school from its 
founding in 1878 until his retirement 
in June, 1910, died at his home in 
Brookline last Saturday. His unex- 
pected death is the result of an acci- 
dent which he met with while bicy- 
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Power to Master 
Environment 


A good gift, an important end. 
The power to master environment 
is born to a few; others achieve it. 
Along this line in the schools, 
these books are the strongest aids 
a teacher could have, 


The Dodge Geographies 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


The books develop the practical 
and industrial sides of the child's 
nature. 

They encourage thoughtful trac- 
ing of cause and etfect. 

They show insuch a simple and 
interesting way determining fac- 
tors in life conditions, industry 
and commerce, that the child is at 
once delighted and impressed by 
the presentation. Further, he is 
moved to the liveliest interest in 
his own environment. 


Dodge's Elementary Geography - $0.65 
Dodge's Advanced Geography - 1.20 


The Mace Histories 


By William H. Mace, of Syracuse 
University, New York. 


The books show the life of the 
nation in its social and industrial 
aspects. 

They bring out home life, re- 
ligious, educational and industrial 
life, and government. 

They give the boy and gir! of 
the grades and country school a 
better idea of the facts and mean- 
ing of history than any other 
school history. 

They give a foundation for the 
student to work from. 


Mace’s Primary History; Stories of 


Herolsm . - = $0.65 
Mace’s School History of the United 
States - - - 1.00 


Send for booklets—free 


Rand McNally & Company 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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cling on >.ovember 25. Mr..Tetlow 
was born at Providence, R. I., in 
1843. The girls’ high schools were 
c'csed last Tuesday, the day of his 


frneral. 


BOSTON. Meyer Bloomfield and 
\. L. Rafter are in Porto Rico mak- 
ing an investigation of the educa- 
tional system there on behalf of the 
United States government. Consid- 
erable time will be given to looking 
into the possibilities of the more ex- 
tensive introduction of vocational and 
industrial training, specially in regard 
to agriculture. They will probably 
return about January 1. 

FITCHBURG. Milton Fairchild, 
lecturer for the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction, will start his 
campaign in Massachusetts next 
month, beginning in Fitchburg. He 
will give his whole course in this city, 
giving three lectures at the high 
school, two in the grammar schools, 
two at the Y. M. C. A., and one at 
the State Normal school. His lec- 
tures are on the moral problems con- 


fronting the young people of school 
age. Some of the themes are: 
“Thrift,” “Gentlemanly Conduct,” 
and “What I Shall Do When I 
Grow Up,” all of which are il- 
lustrated. The cost of “this course 
is slight, as Mr. Fairchild’s salary 


is paid by the endowment of the Na- 
tional Institution. Dates between 
January 3 and February 1 may be ar- 
ranged through H. C. Barber, 180 
Blossom street, Fitchburg. That 
Massachusetts has been fortunate 
enough to secure this course among 
the first is due to the fact that Com- 
missioner Snedden is one of the di- 
rectors of the institution. 
WESTFIELD. J. A. McDougall, 
superintendent at Portsmouth, N. H., 
has been elected superintendent here. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

EAST PROVIDENCE. §Superin- 
tendent J. R. D. Oldham has been re- 
elected by a unanimous vote at a sal- 
ary of $1,700., 





CONNECTICUT. 

NORTH STONINGTON. School 
matters have been progressing well 
here. The measure for free text- 
books which was voted down last 
year was passed this year by a vote 
of 62 to 50. The parents’ night was 
evidence enough of the spirit of co- 
operation existing between the home 
and the school. The teachers’ recep- 
tion was an unusually happy event. 
It was given by Mrs. Drury, wife of 


the chairman of the school board. 
The buildings have been put in shape 
and painted. 

MERIDEN. The eleventh annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Public School Superintend- 
ents was held December 8 and 9 at 
Meriden at the Winthrop hotel. On 
Friday evening at the high school 
building there was an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Education in the Philip- 
pines’ by Dr. David Gibbs, superin- 
tendent of the schools in Meriden, 
followed by general discussion by the 
members. Saturday forenoon Leon 
C. Staples, superintendent of schools 
at Portland, spoke upon the training 
of teachers from the standpoint of 
the rural superintendent. The dis- 
cussion following was opened by Su- 
perintendent George J. Vogel of 
Canaan. At 1 o’clock Frank UH. 
Beede, superintendent of schools in 
New Haven, spoke upon the training 
of teachers from the standpoint of 
the city superintendent. In the 
afternoon there was an address on 
“The Relation of the Superintendent 
to the Growth of his Teachers,” by 
Dr. Charles W. Deane, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The rules of 
eligibility to the teaching force of 
this city are to be made even more 
stringent than at present. Lameness, 
weak or defective sight, impaired 
hearing, poor carriage, frail health, 
spinal curvature, weak heart, dis- 
eased lungs, flat-footedness, or in- 
ability to pass phvsical training tests 
are some of the proposed obstacles 
to be added to the list. “Brains and 
teaching ability will still be regarded 
as desirable, other things being 
equal.” 

ALBANY. The educational build- 
ing which is to make New York state 
stand out as an object of envy will be 
done and ready for occupancy early 
next year. It is a $3,500,000 edifice 
devoted exclusively to the interests 
of education. Even our federal gov- 
ernment has cause for envy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. J. M. Norris, for- 
merly superintendent of the Home- 
stead has become _ superin- 
tendent of the Allegheny County In- 
dustrial School for Boys. 


schools, 
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The annual circulation of large 
framed photographs, representing 
the permanent collection of paintings 
owned by the Carnegie Institute, 1s 
now going on through the public 


schools of this city. In connection 
with this exhibition the teachers in 
the schools deliver informal talks and 
the pupils prepare essays on the 
paintings. 

On December 3 the board of edu- 
cation fixed the school tax levy for 
1912 at six and one-half mills, one- 
half mill less than the maximum al- 
lowable under the law. C. A. Wood- 


bridge, for the past six years an en- 
gineer in the employ of the T. A. 


Gillespie Company, was elected su- 
perintendent of public school build- 
ings at a salary of $5,000, 

The pedagogical section of the 


Academy of Science and Art of Pitts- 
burg has for its special subject for 
discussion this year “Co-operation in 
Education.” At the meeting last 
Tuesday Dr. Gerwig, the secretary 
of the new board of public education, 
spoke on industrial and _ vocational 
schools, which are now authorized as 
part of the public school system un- 
der the new code. : 
HUNTINGDON. The fifty-sixth 
annual Teachers’ Institute of Hunt- 
ingdon county, held here last week, 
was, as County Superintendent J. G 
Dell promised, second to none in the 
history of the county. This was in a 
large way due to the new code, which 


directs that the schools shall be 
closed during - the week. It also im- 
poses a fine or forfeiture on the 


teacher who fails to attend the insti- 
tute as it justly should. There were 
several prospective teachers at the in- 


stitute. Several teachers brought 
their most advanced pupils with 
them. In a worthy effort to further 
the agricultural interests of the 


county Superintendent Dell has of- 
fered prizes for corn-raising by the 
boys and girls; and in other ways 
he is getting the people interested. in 
the activities of the children and the 
schools. With an able corps of in- 
structors he has proven that the 
county institute is still a most useful 
agency in the training of teachers i1 
service 





VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND Five years ag 
irginia was expending a little over 
2,000,000 annually on her | schools. 

This year she is using $4,500,000, or 
over forty-six per cent. of her total 
revenue. Two years ago she had one 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 
about it. 


Paper. 


-t 6  D 


Price 25 cents. 





6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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state normal school, for women only. 
To-day she has three, each with a 
capacity of 1,000 students, and will 
have a fourth next year. In addition 
to this normal departments have been 
established in twenty high schools. 
Six years ago the state had seventy- 
four high schools. One year ago she 
had 104, most of them in rural dis- 
tricts. The improvements in country 
schools are most important, as over 
eighty per cent. of the population is 
outside of cities and incorporated 
towns. 

State Superintendent J. D. Eg- 
gleston is putting the consolidation 
idea into practice as fast as possible, 
and in this way getting much better 
facilities for these rural schools 
During the past year 216 new build- 
ings have been put up at a cost oj 
$681,145. The results of Mr. Eggles- 
ton’s energy and progressiveness are 
everywhere evident. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. James E. Dalzell, 
whom Governor Chester H. Aldrich 
appointed to succeed Hon. J. W. 
Crabtree, who resigned to accept the 
presidency of the River Falls, Wis., 
Normal school, was promoted from 
the deputyship. Mr. Dalzell is one 
of the widely-known educators of the 
state, and he is certain to administer 
the office most efficiently. Superin- 
tendent R. I. Elliott of Broken Bow 
is deputy state superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Dalzell. Mr. Elliott has 
been a clean-cut leader in educational 
progress, so that his coming to the 
state department is greatly appre- 
ciated. Superintendent S. H. Martin 
of St. Paul, Neb., succeeds Mr. Elli- 
ott at Broken Bow. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The general theme 
of the ninth annual conference of the 
Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion is to be “Equality in Educational 
Opportunities for the Children of 
Ohio.” For the past eleven years 
the Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
eration has been doing some valuable 
constructive work for the betterment 
of the schools of Ohio, but nothing 
that they have done is of greater im- 
portance than what they are attempt- 
ing this year—the improvement of 
the rural schools. This is to be the 
groundwork for a vigorous cam- 
paign in which every lover of the 
public schools of Ohio ought to be 
vitally interested. Rural school re- 
port blanks have been mailed to su- 
perintendents which are to be filled 
out by the teachers and returned to 
the officers of the federation. In the 
report the secretary asks for “only 
actual conditions and facts pertaining 
to the rural schools, not theories or 
even remedies.” These will be put 
into a minute paper to be read at the 
conference. This investigation will 
be far-reaching, remedial, and con- 
structive. It is the groundwork and 
will redound mightily to the im- 
provement of the rural school. S. K. 
Mardis, state school inspector, has 
issued a pamphlet published by the 
Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion which urges county superintend- 
encies for Ohio. Ohio is the only 
state west of the Alleghanies not 
having county superintendency of 
schools. The pamphlet is entitled 
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‘Here is.A Gift That All Will Enjoy” 
WEBSTERS NEW entan 


DICTIONARY __.. 


THEMERRIAM WeBsTER 


It is a GIFT to be treasured, 
admired, and used by all/mem- 
bers of the family. This NEW 
CREATION is far more than 
2a single volume,—more than 
a single gift. It is truly a 
library in one book, equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15 
volume encyclopedia. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL is un- —tt\ A 


questionably the one gift more than any 
other that a teacher will enjoy. 
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It is useful, practical, authoritative, lasting, attractive. The 
gift longest to be remembered after the holiday season has 
passed. Why not give yourself the pleasure of owning and 


using the New International ? 


400,000 WORDS. 2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The only Dictionary with the New Divided Page. 


WRITE for specimen od ag" illustrations, etc. Mention this Journal and 


a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















“County Superintendency Necessary 
for Efficient Rural Schools and a 
State School System.” 
PAINESVILLE. C. F. Stearns, 
after thirty-five years of activity in 
the school book business as traveling 
agent for the American Book Com- 
pany and their predecessors, Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., will retire 
from active field service on the first 
of February, 1912. He will be missed 
at teachers’ meetings and _ superin- 
tendents’ associations, where he has 
made thousands of friends. Mr. 
Stearns retains his financial and 
friendly interest in the “old house.” 


KANSAS. 

WICHITA. Since the new $250,- 
000 high school was opened this year 
the high school enrollment has in- 
creased twenty per cent. The teach- 
ing force is thirty per cent. larger. 

MANHATTAN. Professor A. W. 
Trettien, an expert, has been sent out 
among the schools to make tests of 
children who are backward or other- 
wise abnormal, and to recommend 
the course of treatment or instruc- 
tion which will put the child on the 
road to useful citizenship. He has 


already investigated cases which have 
gone as far as the industrial schools, 
and in these advanced cases is rec- 
ommending treatment which it is 
hoped will correct the evil tendencies 
of many boys and girls 





MISSOURI. 

HARTVILLE. County Superin- 
tendent John M. Carter had a county 
educational meeting of exceptional 
value the past season. The evening 
lecture was by Professor William H. 
Lynch of the Springfield State Nor- 
mal school, who, by the way, is in 
great demand for such service. The 
general topics for the two days were 
rural school, health of the pupils, and 
the value of play and games. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO 
DENVER. The arg work of the 


pupils in the public schools, which 
was described at some length in the 
Journal two months ago, is appre- 
ciated even in Europe. It will be 
shown at the convention of the In- 
ternational Congress on Art Educa- 
tion in Dresden, Saxony, next Aug- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefitthe remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics | 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, 
Dare, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Lcs Angeles, Cals, 238 Leglas Bicg 
dg. 


New York, N.Y. 


156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, 150 


5 Penn, Ave. 


BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland B 





THE PARKER ACHES’ 


Tenth 
Year 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin ee 
** Spokane, Washington *°* 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


623S0. Wabash A 
Chicago, Ill. 


C.J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co 
to ps po aon booklet ‘‘Teachin, as aB : Bushoe 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Bo 


everywhere cur 
8s.”" 


ermanent clients. YOU wan 
Western Ofhces, Realty Building , Spokane 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


The Problem of Freedom 
Shakespeare’s —, and Juliet 
The Man of To-Da 

Heredi 


A Primer of eattiog Practice Green & Birche nough Longmans, Green «& 


The Growth of the British Empire .. . 
The Great Problem 
Equipment for Teaching emeatte meunenen 
The Story of Cot as 
Government in the © United ‘States.. 

Jane Dawson 

How to Learn English 

Stories of Famous Musicians 

Mathematical Construction 

How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 

Smith and nny s Song Book.............-++045 
New Standard Dictionary.......... ......--.+++- 
Irving’s Sketch Book 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Home Life in All Lands.............0e00-eee eee 
Eighteen Capitals of China 


Author. 


Se. ree Bene dict Sherman, French & Co., 


.. Brooks Rand, McNally & Co., 
-. Garner 
. Harben 


Publisher. 


Palmer Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Strunk 


Price. 


Boston $1.25 
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D. Appleton & Co. es, 
Co. - me 
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Boston 
Whitcomb & Barrows, “ 
Chicago 
American Book Co. N. ¥. 
Harper & Bros... ” 
Priorand Ryan ‘the Macmillan Co., *‘ 
hon A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 
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or sates apd Lee, “ 
5. Merrill Cc o., N 


Dawson [Ed.} C.E se 
Craik ves 


Morris J.B. Rtedtunees Co., Phila. 








ust. Five other American cities have 
been selected by the congress as ex- 
hibitors. Supervisor Charles M. 
Carter is now collecting material 
from the kindergarten through to the 
high school grades. The Denver ex- 
hibit was greatly appreciated at the 
congress in Paris. 

A trade school has been opened 
known as the Denver School of 
Trades. Instruction is offered in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making, printing 
and bookbinding, painting and in- 
terior decoration, plumbing and gas- 
fitting. Trade drafting, history, 
mathematics, English, and science are 
included in the courses. Half of the 
time of each day is given to shop- 
work, and the remaining time is di- 
vided between drafting and academic 
subjects. The school is open to boys 








literary Life Membership 

Become a Life Member of our Bureau and 
receive the latest, purest, best. ‘the kind 
that entertains, instructs. uplifts. Plain 
reason in plain language. The kind of Liter- 
ature we put out cannot be gotten elsewhere. 
It is to members only. All Literature free. 
Distributions shortly. Two Books on the 
Liquor Curse: Satan in Power, and The Re- 
cording Angel. Atleast twenty Books more 
during the year on various subjects. The 
Bureau is a work of Literary Charity. Do 
not miss first distributions. Enroil now. 
Only charge registration, ten cents silver. 


Powers Mailing Bureau, Bath, Penna. 
GIATE NO! NORMALSCHOOL, | Burpoxwarse. 


both sexes, For Sane 
saarese the F hawy A.C. BoypExN, M. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Rasegchueette. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the ieeal subjects. . ASBURY Prrt- 
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of Denver of sixteen years or over, 
who have completed eight grades or 
the equivalent of such schooling. 
The enrollment is limited to 200 the 
first year. 


BOULDER. President James H. 
Baker of the University of Colorado 
now occupies the position of dean of 
state university presidents. This 
honor was formerly held by Dr. An- 
gell of Michigan University, and is 
accorded to the man who has been 
longest in the service as a state uni- 
versity president. Dr. Baker has 
been the head of the Colorado insti- 
tution since 1892. He has brought 
the University of Colorado from a 
meagre existence to a point where it 
is a first-class university in line with 
the best in the Union. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The Southwest 
Museum has recently received a mag- 
nificent gift which puts it in the front 
rank of archaeology. Charles F. 
Lummis, on his fifty-first birthday, 
gave to the library his entire collec- 
tion of books, rare manuscripts, 
parchments, paintings, ancient pot- 
tery, Indian relics, baskets, blankets, 
weapons, and utensils which were 
used by races long since vanished 
from the earth. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Every county in 
the state, with three exceptions, has 
a county school improvement asso- 
ciation. These organizations in the 
year 1909-1910. spent $47,774.80 on 
school improvements, and last year 
they spent $39,622. This movement is 
in a large measure due to the activity 


of the women’s clubs of the state. 


The social centre ideas are adopted 
and put into practice in this state to 
a far greater extent than is done in 
old New England, to the shame of 
this time-honored section perhaps. 

BIRMINGHAM. Among the spe- 
cial topics to be discussed at the next 
session of the Alabama Educational 
Association next April are pensions, 
rural school problems, school sani- 
tation, medical inspection, and local 
taxation. The committee has al- 
ready in mind a program that indi- 
cates one of the strongest meetings 
on record. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. Will C. Hogg, the 
founder of the movement for the or- 
ganization for the enlargement and 
extension by the state of the univer- 
sity plan of higher education in 
Texas, has announced that he has 
succeeded in securing subscriptions 
for over $30,000 annually for a period 
of five years in support of the move- 
ment. The total will be well over 
$150,000 according to this estimate, 
but it a small part of what Mr. Hogg 
intends to get. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Principal E. M. 
Wilson of the Central high school 
has carefully gone over the subject 
of the correlation of studies in the 
high and grammar schools with his 
teachers. As a result he has an- 
nounced a plan which he trusts will 
bridge the gap which too often exists 
between the eighth grade and the 
high school course and which causes 
the failure of many freshmen to keep 
up with their studies. To do away 
with great separation of subjects as 
each is taught by a different teacher 
in the high school, he has framed a 
plan which makes the work of one 
teacher dovetail with that of another. 
It is also proposed that the teachers 
of certain groups meet and confer as 
often as possible so as not to em- 
phasize the work in one subject to 
the neglect of another. 


The Remington’s ‘Royal Reception. 


Royalty in different lands still con- 
tinues to accord the Remington 
Typewriter Company noteworthy 
recognition. 

The Remington was selected for 
the use of King George and Queen 
Mary on their trip to India for the 
Delhi Durbar. 

The queen mother of Sweden pur- 
chased a Remington a few weeks ago. 

The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany recently received the honor of 
a letter of appointment as supplier of 
writing machines to his excellency, 
the right honorable, the Baron Har- 
dinge of Panthurst, viceroy and gov- 
ernor-general of India. A similar 
letter was previously held by the 
Remington Typewriter Company 
from the former viceroy, Lord 
Minto. 

Among the latest to join the Rem- 
ington army is the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael of Russia, cousin to the Czar. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
Proud Mother—“My Willie re- 
ceived meritorious commendation at 
school to-day.” 
Mrs. O’Toole—“Shure it’s queer 
what diseases the children catch at 
school these days.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Following the old timers’ variety 
show, the manager has arranged a 
strong program of modern vaudeville. 
Practically every act on the list its 
new to Boston. Homer B. Mason 
and. Marguerite Keeler will appear in 
Porter Emerson Browne’s comedy, 
“In and Out.” B. A. Rolfe’s “Colo- 
nial Septette” will appear in a mam- 
moth spectacular production entitled 
“An Old-fashioned Hallowe'en,” in 
three scenes, introducing Charles 
Edwards and a company of soloists 
in a novel musical act. Wilbur Mack 
and Nella Walker have a new skit 
called “The Dollar Bills,” which 
serves to introduce this clever duo 
in several neat songs and dances. An 
Oriental. novelty is promised in the 
Great Asahi troupe, Japanese acro- 
bats and risley experts, including 
their “human fountain.” The Wilson 
brothers, German comedians, will 
present their yoddling specialty. 
Other features will be the Sayton 
trio in a contortionist — specialty; 
Jacob’s troupe of wonderfully- 
trained canines, and others. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 








—The special features of the De- 
cember Review of Reviews are illus- 
trated articles.on “Pius Tenth and 


His Reign’; “The New American 
Cardinals”; “The Ebb and Flow of 
the Immigration Tide”; “Prepara- 


tions on the Pacific for Panama”; 
“The American on Guard in China,” 
by William T. Ellis; and “The Chi- 
nese Revolt: A Survey,” by Adachi 
Kinnosuke; together with a compre- 
hensive summary of the world move- 
ment for woman suffrage, by Ida 
Husted Harper. The number also 
contains several articles dealing with 
the new books, particularly the juve- 
niles, and the publications in the de- 
partment of biography and memoirs. 
The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” comments 
on the current discussion of the re- 
lations between politics and business 
in this country, reviewing in detail 
the results of the recent elections, 
and gives, in addition, the usual sur- 
vey of political developments abroad. 
—QOne of the most timely features 
of the Century for 1912 will be a se- 
ries of five papers on the American 
undergraduate, by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, author of “College Men and 
the Bible.” These papers will cover 
such important, phases of the subject 
as the undergraduate’s general char- 
acteristics, “education a Ja carte,” 
society life in American colleges, 
choosing a college, and the American 
undergraduate in the world to-day. 
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YOUTHFUL STRATHGY. 


Mr. Slimson—“Willie,. didn’t you 
go to the trunk-maker’s yesterday 
and tell ‘him to send round the trunk 
I ordered?” 

Willie—“Yes, pa.” 

Mr. Slimson—“Well, here is the 





-trunk, but no strap.” 


Willie—“Yes, pa; but I told him I 
thought you hadn’t better have any 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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for critic teachers are many with us and the teachers who are well fitted 

forthem are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we bad a letter 

from the State Normal Schoo! at Indiana, Pennsylvania, where we have piaced four 

teachers this year, asking us te recom- English in the grammar grades. We rec- 

mend a critic teacher for history and ommended as one of our best candidates 

a Syracuse oe a age A ter of several years’ successful experience in teaching his- 
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mod Hay ve dusicipate ae Tocomane ae auras cbenbantes CRITIC TEACHERS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Mer- 





MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY vrocnees to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Go¥- 
, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ftbnion seus, ten York Est. 1888 


shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 


or ad 








PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvedsys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month For furti esr 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYEKS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “:.scorto strecd pots?” 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A euperior agency for superios 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaini 
= Send for circulars. ae 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


3 WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


TEACHERS’ | cocccse Gates naw 
AGENCY 








Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 





Strap.”—Sacred Heart Review. 
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SPECIAL TOURS 


will be maintained during the Winter Season by the 5000-ton “ PRINZ” Steamers of the 


ATLAS SERVICE 


calling at CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA and COSTA RICA. These tours will 
vary in duration FROM 11 DAYS UPWARD, and in cost from $90.00 up, The “PRINZ”’ 
steamers sail from New York weekly on Saturdays for a round trip voyage of 25 days, call- 
ing at Santiago (fortnightly), Kingston, Jamaica, Montego Bay (fortnightly), Colon (Panama 
Canal), and Port Limon, Costa Rica, covering a distance of approximately 4,500 Miles. Rate for 
the entire 25 day cruise $140.00; with shore excursions at Colon and Port Limon $168.00 up. 


Special itineraries will be arranged upon request, covering the entire West Indies and 
South America. Estimates of trips given. 


Special Around SOUTH AMERICA Trip, $500 


Leave New York weekiy, on Saturdays; arrive Panama following Monday a week; 
jeave Panama by steamer for Valparaiso, calling at important points on the West Coast; 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires across the Andes; from Buenos Aires to Hamburg by 
Steamer of the Hamburg-American Line, and thence to New York by~ the regular trans- 
Atlantic service of the Hamburg-American Line. 


Round Trip Tickets of the United Fruit Company to Jamaica are available for return 
by the steamers of the Hamburg-American Line, and return tickets of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company to Jamaica, Colon and Colombia are available for return by the H. A. 
Line, and vice versa, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE - 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


























